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FOREWORD 

Dear  Piano  Pupil : 

Most  of  the  books  about  the  piano  are  written  for 
teachers  or  for  advanced  players.  Here,  however,  is 
one  that  is  written  for  you,  and  you  alone — whether 
you  are  just  a  beginner  or  have  been  studying  for 
some  time.  I  know,  from  long  experience,  how  many 
questions  are  continually  popping  into  your  mind — such 
as  why  you  should  attempt  to  play  the  piano,  how 
you  should  practice,  what  the  piano  is  made  of,  what 
kinds  of  music  have  been  written  for  it,  and  by  whom 
this  music  has  been  composed.  So  I  have  tried  to  an- 
swer at  least  the  most  important  of  these  questions,  and 
to  indicate  how  you  may  find  answers  to  the  others. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for  you  to  read  the 
book  straight  through,  from  cover  to  cover,  so  that 
you  may  not  miss  anything.  You  will  gain  still  more 
if,  during  this  reading,  you  try  to  answer  the  questions 
that  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  But  if  all 
this  seems  too  much  of  a  task,  perhaps  your  teacher 
will  refer  you  to  certain  sections,  as  questions  arise ;  or, 
better  still,  you  can  look  up  whatever  you  need  by 
consulting  the  headings  and  subtitles  of  the  chapters. 

Anyway,  I  hope  that  in  these  pages  you  may  find 
suggestions  and  explanations  that  will  make  your  piano 
work  clearer  and  pleasanter  for  you,  and  that  will  help 
you  to  realize  what  an  unfailing  joy  music  may  become, 
if  it  be  studied  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right 
spirit. 
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6  FOREWORD 

And  so  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  career  as  a 
pianist — a  success  which  you  are  sure  to  attain  if  only 
you  persevere  long  enough ! 

Clarence  G.  Hamilton. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

September,  1928. 


CHAPTER  I 
WHY  STUDY  THE  PIANO? 

Before  you  decide  to  take  piano  lessons,  you  should 
carefully  consider  whether  to  do  so  is  really  worth 
while.  Surely  it  will  not  be  worth  while  unless  you 
are  serious  about  it:  unless  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to  practice,  and  unless 
you  put  yourself  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
teacher.  Hence,  piano  study  means  the  outlay  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  both  time  and  money. 

A  good  way  to  approach  the  question  is  to  find  out 
the  opinions  of  friends  who  are  learning  to  play.  No 
doubt  one  of  them  will  say,  "Don't  do  it,  for  it's  a 
terrible  bore."  And  then  he  (or  she)  will  proceed  to 
dilate  on  how  he  hates  to  spend  long  hours  in  practice 
when  he  would  much  prefer  to  go  skating,  or  to  a 
football  game,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  rather  than  to  sit 
before  the  piano  keyboard. 

These  remarks  are  not  very  encouraging,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  decide  the  question. 
For  almost  any  pursuit  may  become  a  bore  if  it  be  taken 
in  the  wrong  spirit — even  skating,  or  a  football  game. 
So  let's  try  the  opinion  of  someone  else. 

THE  PLEASURE  OF  PIANO  STUDY 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  friend  whose  face  lights 
up  as  you  ask  your  question,  and  who  promptly  cries, 
"Indeed  I  do  enjoy  my  piano  work;  in  fact  I  had  rather 
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study  music  than  anything  else  in  the  world !"  And 
then  he  proceeds  to  show  what  fun  there  is  in  ferreting 
out  one  musical  idea  after  another,  and  finally  building 
them  all  up  into  a  connected  whole.  He  tells  you  how 
at  first  the  keyboard  was  a  quite  unknown  country  to 
him,  and  how  progress  seemed  rather  slow;  but  how 
each  week  he  accomplished  something  new  in  the  way 
of  reading  music  or  training  the  fingers  or  learning 
about  composers,  and  how  now,  after  less  than  two 
years,  he  is  able  to  play  from  memory  several  little 
pieces,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  other  studies  and 
pieces  that  he  has  not  so  thoroughly  learned.  And,  to 
prove  his  words,  he  sits  down  at  the  piano  and  plays 
to  you  one  or  two  of  these  pieces  in  so  delightful  a 
manner  that  his  enthusiasm  for  music  infects  you  also. 
It  is  according  to  the  point  of  view,  therefore, 
whether  piano  study  becomes  a  nuisance  or  a  pleasure. 
If  you  dwell  merely  on  separate  details  of  notes,  time 
and  fingering,  piano  practice  may  become  a  series  of 
dry,  mathematical  problems,  to  be  gotten  out  of  the 
way  as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  if  you  realize  that  all 
of  these  details  are  but  means  to  an  end,  which  is 
the  expression  of  ideas  through  the  medium  of  beauti- 
ful sounds,  what  you  are  doing  takes  on  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect. 

MUSIC  A  LIVING  LANGUAGE 

Someone  has  said  that  we  live  as  many  lives  as  we 
speak  different  languages :  if  we  speak  English,  French 
and  German,  for  instance,  we  may  look  at  the  world 
through  the  eyes  of  an  American  or  Englishman,  a 
Frenchman  and  a  German.  Now,  there  is  a  language 
which  is  more  universally  used,  which  is  more  intimate 
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and  appealing  than  any  of  the  three  which  we  have  men- 
tioned— and  that  is  the  language  of  music.  If  you 
learn  to  understand  and  talk  this  language,  you  can 
translate  with  ease  the  musical  thoughts  of  a  Russian, 
an  Italian,  a  Norwegian,  or  a  composer  of  any  other 
nationality.  You  can  express  on  the  piano  the  same 
feelings  that  they  have  felt,  and  even  tell  the  same 
stories  that  they  have  told  in  their  music. 

Then,  too,  music  is  a  very  live  subject,  in  regard  to 
which  new  ideas  are  constantly  arising.  At  the  very 
moment  that  you  are  reading  this  sentence,  for  in- 
stance, certain  composers  are  occupied  in  writing  new 
piano  pieces,  some  of  which,  at  least,  are  bound  to  be 
novel  and  entertaining.  So  in  studying  the  piano  you 
may  learn  to  play  not  only  the  choicest  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  past,  but  also  the  best  works  of 
composers  who  are  still  alive  and  in  touch  with  the 
ideas  and  styles  of  the  present  day. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  BEGINNER 

Of  course,  you  cannot  do  all  this  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  it  will  be  some  time  before  you  can  per- 
form what  is  known  as  "difficult"  music.  But  it  is  not 
always  the  most  complex  music  that  is  the  finest. 
Many,  in  fact  most  of  the  great  composers,  such  as 
Bach,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  have  written  music  so 
simple  that  it  may  be  played  after  only  a  few  lessons. 
Schumann,  for  instance,  wrote  forty-three  Piano  Pieces 
for  the  Young  (Op.  68),  which  are  as  easy  as  they  are 
attractive. 

Indeed,  as  soon  (as  you  are  able  to  play  even  the 
simplest  of  melodies,  you  are  beginning  to  talk  the 
musical  tongue,  and  you  can  already  express  important 
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musical  ideas.  A  melodic  figure  which  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  existence  consists  of  the  following  four 
notes ; 


I 


zfc 


n  i  ,i  i 


which  you  could  learn  to  play  even  at  the  first  lesson ! 
This  is  the  chief  idea  or  theme  on  which  is  based  the 
whole  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  and  which  he 
said  represents  "fate  knocking  at  the  door." 

After  you  are  fairly  launched,  however,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  quickly  your  skill  will  increase. 
Very  soon  the  simplest  music  will  give  way  to  music 
that  is  written  in  a  greater  variety  of  keys,  and  that 
requires  more  cleverness  in  the  use  of  the  fingers,  and 
so  you  will  gradually  advance  towards  a  command  of 
the  instrument. 

USES   FOR  PIANO   PLAYING 

One  of  the  best  results  of  piano  study,  too,  is  that 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  give  pleasure  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  yourself.  Just  think  how  much  you  enjoyed  the 
playing  of  your  musical  friend !  In  a  similar  way  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  perform  for  your  schoolmates,  or 
at  a  Christmas  party,  and  so  help  to  promote  happiness 
and  good-fellowship.  And  eventually  you  may  contrib- 
ute in  still  other  ways,  by  playing  accompaniments 
for  your  friends  to  sing,  or  to  play  the  violin  or  other 
instruments. 

In  fact,  piano  playing  comes  in  useful  in  so  many 
ways  that  it  furnishes  the  best  possible  basis  for  any 
kind  of  musical  training.     One  may  suggest  on  the 
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piano,  for  instance,  all  kinds  of  combinations,  even 
the  music  of  a  full  orchestra  or  chorus.  What  a  pleas- 
ure it  is,  after  listening  to  a  symphony  or  an  opera,  to 
return  home  and  reproduce  its  themes  and  harmonies 
from  the  piano  score !  So,  too,  from  piano  study  you 
will  derive  a  general  knowledge  of  musical  notation 
and  structure  that  will  be  of  help  in  any  other  branch 
of  music  study  that  you  may  wish  to  pursue — especially 
if  you  study  the  voice,  violin,  or  pipe  organ,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  instrument  whatever.  Perhaps  you  will  want 
to  follow  out  what  is  called  "theory,"  which  shows  the 
principles  on  which  melodies  and  chords  are  combined 
into  well-balanced  compositions.  Here  again,  a  knowl- 
edge of  piano  playing  is  not  only  useful,  but  is  a  real 
necessity. 

SUMMARY 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  you  should  study  the  piano, 
therefore,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  pleasure  which  comes  from  gradually  master- 
ing an  interesting  subject. 

2.  The  ability  which  it  gives  to  speak  and  understand 
the  language  of  music. 

3.  The  fact  that  this  language  is  very  much  alive,  and 
that  it  is  connected  with  modern  life. 

4.  The  fact  that  one  may  deal  with  interesting  musical 
ideas  from  the  very  beginning. 

5.  The  pleasure  which  your  playing  may  give  to  others. 

6.  The  fact  that  piano  playing  prepares  for  any  other 
branch  of  music  study. 

Now  that  you  have  heard  both  sides  of  the  case,  what 
is  your  decision?  You  wish  to  begin  right  away? 
Very  well,  then,  let  us  talk  further  about  the  matter. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  I 

1.  How  may  piano  playing  become  either  a  bore  or  a 
pleasure  ? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  learning  the  language 
of  music? 

3.  How  may  even  a  beginner  come  into  touch  with  the 
finest  musical  thought? 

4.  Show  some  of  the  uses  to  which  piano  playing  may 
be  put. 

5.  Show  how  piano  playing  leads  to  other  branches  of 
music  study. 

6.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  reasons  why  you  would 
like  to  play  the  piano?    If  so,  what  are  they? 


CHAPTER  II 
PUPIL  AND  TEACHER 

First  comes  the  selection  of  a  teacher.  Some  per- 
sons, to  be  sure,  have  managed  to  get  along  without 
one,  and  have  perhaps  learned  to  play  passably  well. 
But  they  have  had  uphill  work,  since  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  points  on  which  one  needs  advice ;  hence  one 
has  to  blunder  along  in  the  dark  and  use  many  awk- 
ward and  uncertain  methods,  where  a  teacher  could 
put  matters  right  in  a  jiffy.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  set  oneself  lessons  and  then  practice  them 
properly.  But  when  you  have  to  prepare  a  given  les- 
son to  play  to  a  teacher  on  a  certain  day,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  pride  and  good  business  to  perform  the  duty 
as  well  as  you  possibly  can. 

Next  best  to  a  teacher  are  correspondence  lessons, 
radio  lessons,  and  the  like.  But  here  again  you  are  left 
without  someone  to  talk  to  directly  and  to  advise  you 
about  many  questions  that  concern  you,  and  you  alone. 

CHOOSING  A  TEACHER 

How  then  shall  you  choose  your  teacher?  This  will 
depend  on  circumstances.  It  is  not  always  the  highest 
priced  instructor  who  is  the  best,  nor  the  lowest  priced 
one  who  is  the  worst ;  so  other  factors  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

13 
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You  naturally  expect  a  teacher  to  be  a  good  player. 
If  he  be  well  known  as  a  concert  pianist,  that  too  tells 
in  his  favor.  But  remember  that  first  of  all  you  want 
someone  to  show  you  how  to  play,  and  not  merely  to 
exhibit  his  own  prowess.  Many  excellent  teachers, 
indeed,  expend  so  much  time  and  thought  on  their 
pupils  that  their  own  practice  is  necessarily  neglected, 
and  they  therefore  cannot  compete  with  concert  players 
who  devote  from  six  to  eight  hours  per  day  to  in- 
creasing their  own  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  profes- 
sional pianists,  whose  main  interest  is  in  giving  recitals 
or  playing  with  orchestras,  often  bestow  but  half-heart- 
ed attention  upon  their  pupils,  who  are  wholly  neg- 
lected when  they  are  absent  on  their  numerous  concert 
tours. 

So  make  it  your  first  aim  to  find  a  teacher  whose 
interest  is  centered  in  his  pupils,  and  who  carefully 
watches  every  step  of  their  progress.  Such  a  one  is, 
indeed,  best  discovered  through  his  pupils,  who  prove 
his  ability  by  what  they  say  about  him,  and  especially 
by  the  way  they  themselves  play.  And  if  you  like  him 
personally,  and  feel  confident  of  his  ability,  you  cannot 
be  far  wrong  in  your  choice. 

Perhaps  the  teacher  will  be  already  selected  for 
you,  if  you  attend  a  private  academy  or  college.  Since 
such  an  institution  is  ordinarily  careful  in  its  choice, 
no  doubt  you  will  find  the  instructor  all  that  can  be 
desired. 

THE  TEACHER  AS  GUIDE 

With   your   teacher    provided,    your   next   thought 

should  be,  "How  can  I  make  the  most  of  my  lessons?" 

First,  by  following  out  the  teacher's  instructions  to 
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the  best  of  your  ability.  No  teacher,  however  experi- 
enced, can  ever  make  a  pupil  play.  He  can  simply 
guide  the  pupil  toward  the  way  that  he  should  go ;  but 
if  the  pupil  does  not  walk  in  the  path  thus  pointed  out, 
he  certainly  will  never  reach  his  goal.  Some  people  ex- 
pect that  an  expensive  teacher  will  turn  them  out  pian- 
ists, as  a  machine  prints  newspapers,  no  matter  what 
they  themselves  do.  And  so  they  omit  lessons,  pay  no 
heed  to  the  teacher's  directions,  and  then  wonder  why 
other  pupils  far  surpass  them  in  a  given  time! 

Your  teacher,  for  instance,  will  go  over  with  you 
what  you  have  been  working  on  during  the  week,  will 
indicate  occasional  mistakes,  suggest  opportunities  for 
expression,  mark  passages  for  special  practice,  and  so 
on.  Be  sure  that  you  know  just  what  he  means  and 
what  he  wishes  you  to  do ;  otherwise  ask  him  to  explain 
doubtful  matters  over  again.  He  will  much  prefer  to 
do  this,  many  times  if  necessary,  than  to  leave  your 
mind  hazy  on  the  subject. 

Then  he  will  assign  materials  for  you  to  work  on — 
exercises,  studies,  a  portion  of  a  new  piece,  the  review 
of  an  old  piece,  etc. — and  will  explain  just  how  you 
are  to  practice  each  item.  Probably  he  will  write  these 
directions  down  in  your  notebook;  if  not,  do  so  your- 
self, as  soon  as  you  get  home. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  advice,  indeed,  which  I  hope  you 
will  take.  Immediately  after  the  lesson,  or  surely  some- 
time during  the  day,  sit  at  the  piano  and  go  over  thor- 
oughly, measure  by  measure,  every  point  that  was 
brought  out  during  the  lesson  in  regard  to  fingering, 
time,  expression,  etc.,  recalling  the  remarks  that  were 
made,  and  what  you  were  asked  to  do.  If  you  wait 
till  the  next  day,  it  is  likely  that  half  of  these  points, 
at  least,  will  be  entirely  forgotten. 
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DUTIES  TO  THE  TEACHER 

There  are  certain  duties  that  you  owe  to  your  teacher 
which,  if  you  observe  them,  will  bring  you  ample  reward 
in  his  increased  interest  in  your  work.  For  however 
hard  he  may  try,  a  teacher  cannot  feel  the  same  toward 
a  negligent  pupil  that  he  does  toward  one  who  tries  in 
every  way  to  perform  his  part  faithfully.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  matter  of  lost  lessons.  If  a  pupil  allows 
all  sorts  of  things  to  interfere  with  his  lessons — an 
auto  ride,  a  party,  a  friend's  visit — his  piano  study  goes 
by  the  board,  and  he  is  constantly  having  to  start 
afresh.  Meanwhile,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  teacher 
waits  vainly  for  the  pupil  to  appear,  and  wastes  many 
minutes  that  might  have  been  put  to  good  use.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that,  after  several  experiences  of  this  kind, 
he  becomes  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  pupil,  and 
cares  little  what  becomes  of  him  musically? 

There  will  be  occasions,  of  course,  when  there  is 
a  good  excuse  for  omitting  the  lesson — illness,  or  a 
severe  storm,  for  instance.  In  such  a  case,  notify  the 
teacher  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  If  he  receives 
word  early  enough  to  make  other  use  of  the  period — 
say  at  least  by  the  day  before — he  will  probably  be 
willing  to  make  up  the  lesson.  But  you  should  remem- 
ber that  when  you  have  made  a  definite  date  with  the 
teacher,  you  have  agreed  to  purchase  a  certain  portion 
of  his  time,  and  that  you  should  expect  to  pay  for  it, 
whether  you  occupy  it  or  not.  It  is  just  as  though,  for 
instance,  you  had  engaged  some  vegetables  at  the 
market.  Whether  you  take  them  home  or  not,  you  of 
course  expect  to  pay  for  them,  since  you  have  rendered 
them  useless  for  any  other  purpose. 

Next   to   regularity   of   lessons    comes    promptness. 
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Sometimes  a  teacher  is  exasperated  by  a  pupil  who  al- 
ways appears  a  few  minutes  late.  Then,  either  the 
lesson-period  is  cut  short — as  the  pupil  deserves — or 
the  teacher  is  so  generous  as  to  give  the  full  time,  with 
the  result  that  all  the  pupils  who  follow  have  also  to 
begin  their  lessons  late.  Thus  the  pupil  by  his  negli- 
gence makes  trouble  not  only  for  the  teacher,  but  for 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  his  fellow-students.  Get  into 
the  habit  of  starting  five  minutes  before,  instead  of 
after,  the  required  hour! 

DELAYING  THE  LESSON 

And,  along  the  same  line,  see  that  you  do  not  in  any 
way  delay  the  lesson.  Sometimes  a  pupil  is  forever 
getting  ready  for  a  lesson  and  getting  out  of  the  house 
after  it.  Allow  time,  in  coming  to  your  lesson,  to  re- 
move your  wraps  and  arrange  your  music  so  that  on 
the  dot  you  may  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  begin  to 
play.  Remember,  too,  that  you  are  there  for  business. 
Don't  chatter  about  matters  that  do  not  concern  your 
lesson,  and  don't  interrupt  the  teacher  by  unnecessary 
remarks.  Perhaps  your  mind  is  full  of  a  party  which 
you  attended  the  evening  before,  and  you  would  much 
prefer  to  talk  about  the  games  that  were  played  and  the 
prize  that  you  won.  But  you  are  here  for  piano  in- 
struction, and  the  party  can  wait  till  another  time.  Of 
course  this  doesn't  apply  to  sensible  questions,  such  as 
those  about  fingering,  how  to  practice,  and  the  like — 
questions  which  are  really  pertinent  to  your  work. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  teacher,  and  not  your- 
self, who  should  conduct  the  lesson — that  he  is  the 
general  who  plans  the  campaign.  A  faithful  teacher 
has  his  mind  at  work  every  moment  that  the  pupil  is 
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playing,  deciding  just  what  material  to  give  him  to  cor- 
rect faults  or  to  further  the  next  step  in  his  progress. 
Noticing  that  the  pupil's  fourth  finger  is  weak  in  a 
certain  passage,  for  instance,  he  devises  an  exercise 
to  strengthen  it;  or  if  there  be  difficulty  with  certain 
time-divisions  he  hits  on  a  study  that  will  remedy  the 
trouble, 

THE  SELECTION   OF   MUSIC 

Do  you  not  see,  then,  how  important  it  is  to  fall 
in  with  a  teacher's  plan,  even  if  you  do  not  always 
take  readily  to  it  ?  Perhaps  an  exercise  or  a  study  may 
seem  a  little  dull.  Remember  that  you  are  taking  it 
not  merely  for  amusement,  but  rather  as  a  definite 
means  of  improving  your  playing.  So  also,  if  a  piece 
does  not  strike  you  as  "pretty,"  tackle  it  bravely,  and 
perhaps  it  may  turn  out  decidedly  better  than  you 
feared.  Xo  one,  indeed,  is  really  qualified  to  judge  of 
a  new  piece  until  he  can  play  it  properly.  I  recall  a 
pupil  of  mine  who  was  so  dissatisfied  with  a  piece  which 
I  gave  him  that  I  finally  had  him  lay  it  aside  for  some- 
thing else.  A  few  weeks  later,  while  he  was  waiting 
in  the  anteroom,  another  pupil  was  playing  the  same 
piece.  When  he  finally  sat  down  for  his  lesson,  he 
said,  "What  was  that  which  the  pupil  before  me  was 
playing?    That's  the  kind  of  a  piece  that  I  like!" 

It  is  all  right  for  you  to  suggest  to  your  teacher  some 
piece  that  you  are  anxious  to  study.  But  if  you  are 
wise,  you  will  not  insist  on  having  it,  because  it  may  be 
quite  unsuited  to  your  case.  Another  of  my  pupils, 
who  had  short  fingers,  persisted  in  practicing  octave 
studies  without  my  knowledge,  until  she  so  lamed  her 
arms  that  she  had  to  stop  her  lessons  entirely !    Your 
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piano  teacher  is  your  musical  doctor;  and  it  is  just  as 
absurd  for  you  to  go  contrary  to  his  advice  as  it  would 
be  for  you  to  take  some  cough  medicine  instead  of  the 
headache  powders  that  your  physician  had  prescribed. 

THE  TIMID  AND  THE  BRAVE 

There  are  two  classes  of  pupils,  the  Carits  and  the 
Cans.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  scared  at  any  new 
problem  that  arises  in  an  exercise  or  piece,  and  are 
quite  sure  that  they  never  can  solve  it,  however  much 
tiiey  may  practice.  Those  of  the  second  class  "face  the 
music"  bravely,  do  the  best  they  can,  and  generally 
come  out  victorious.  Without  the  determination  to  do 
it,  you  know,  you  couldn't  even  walk  across  the  floor. 
So  join  the  army  of  the  Cans,  and  when  your  teacher 
gives  you  a  very  hard  lesson  or  asks  you  to  play  at  a 
recital,  say,  "I'll  do  my  best" — and  certainly,  angels 
could  do  no  more! 

THE  TEACHER'S  CRITICISMS 

A  good  teacher  should  be  a  keen  critic.  It  would 
be  very  pleasant,  of  course,  to  hear  only  words  of 
praise  at  the  lesson;  to  be  told  how  beautifully  you 
play  and  what  wonderful  talent  you  possess.  But  you 
are  not  employing  the  teacher  to  flatter  you,  but  rather 
to  show  you  your  faults,  and  how  to  correct  them. 
Sometimes  you  may  wince  under  sharp  criticism,  es- 
pecially when  you  feel  that  you  have  a  particularly  fine 
lesson.  But  remember  that  the  teacher  "calls  you  down" 
for  your  mistakes  because  he  is  so  deeply  interested  in 
having  you  play  correctly.  The  poorest  teacher  whom 
I  ever  knew  used  to  sit  beside  a  pupil  and  doze  gently 
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while  a  piece  was  being  played,  after  which  he  would 
wake  up  and  say,  "That  was  fine.  Now  take  two  more 
pages  for  your  next  lesson." 

Hence,  when  a  lot  of  errors  are  pointed  out  or  when 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  play  a  passage  just  right, 
say  to  yourself  or  to  your  teacher,  "111  look  after  all 
of  those  mistakes,  and  play  that  passage  next  week  as 
it  ought  to  be  played,  even  if  I  have  to  practice  day 
and  night  to  do  so!" 

FREQUENCY  OF  LESSONS 

There  are  several  factors  that  may  determine  how 
often  your  lessons  will  occur — such  as  the  size  of  your 
pocketbook,  the  distance  you  have  to  go  for  them,  and 
the  amount  of  practice  that  you  do.  Most  pupils  take 
but  one  lesson  per  week ;  and  if  you  are  a  careful  work- 
er, perhaps  this  is  enough.  An  ideal  way,  however,  is 
to  have  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week;  since  each 
period  is  then  not  too  long  to  become  tiresome,  and  the 
teacher  is  enabled  to  examine  your  work  often  enough 
to  prevent  bad  habits  from  creeping  in.  Short,  snappy 
lessons  are  most  effective,  and  the  oftener  these  occur, 
the  better! 

CHANGING  TEACHERS 

How  long  should  you  continue  with  the  same  teacher  ? 
I  reply,  just  as  long  as  you  have  confidence  in  him,  and 
continue  to  progress  well  under  his  direction.  It  is  a 
grave  mistake  to  run  about  from  one  teacher  to  an- 
other, searching  for  new  fads  and  fancies,  for  the  re- 
sult will  probably  be  a  jumble  of  all  sorts  of  ideas. 
Rather  give  a  teacher — unless  you  and  he  jar  badly  on 
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one  another — a  chance  to  develop  his  plans  for  your 
work — plans  that  will  perhaps  cover  several  years.  And 
when  the  time  comes,  maybe  he  will  himself  suggest 
the  best  teacher  to  link  on  to  what  he  has  done.  If 
he  doesn't,  take  care  that  you  are  really  bettering  your- 
self before  making  a  change. 

SUMMARY 

I  have  tried  to  show  that,  while  it  is  important  for 
you  to  select  a  good  teacher,  it  is  still  more  important 
for  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  make  his  teaching 
a  success.  Be  regular  and  prompt  with  your  lessons ; 
attend  carefully  to  his  instructions,  and  carry  them  out 
to  the  letter;  trust  to  his  judgment  as  to  the  choice 
of  music  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  practiced ; 
and  accept  his  criticisms  as  direct  aids  towards  your  ad- 
vancement. As  a  result,  he  in  his  turn  will  do  his  best 
to  help  a  pupil  whom  he  has  found  always  faithful  and 
cheerful  in  performing  the  tasks  which  he  has  assigned. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  II 

1.  Why  is  a  teacher  necessary? 

2.  On  what  grounds  should  you  choose  a  teacher  ? 

3.  How  may  you  best  follow  the  guidance  of  your 
teacher  ? 

4.  What  courtesies  does  a  pupil  owe  his  teacher  in 
the  way  of  lost  lessons  and  promptness  ? 

5.  What  should  be  your  attitude  during  the  lesson 
period  ? 

6.  What  policy  should  you  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
music  that  you  study? 

7.  In  what  spirit  should  you  attack  new  problems? 
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8.  How  may  the  teacher's  criticisms  be  made  most 
useful? 

9.  How  often  should  your  lessons  occur? 

10.  For  what  reasons  would  you  be  justified  in  chang- 
ing teachers? 


CHAPTER  III 
NOTATION 

A  large  part  of  your  piano  study  will  be  occupied 
with  what  is  called  notation;  namely,  those  numerous 
signs  and  words  by  means  of  which  a  composer  records 
his  ideas  so  that  the  performer  may  reproduce  them. 

Our  present  notation  has  grown  steadily  since  about 
the  year  1000  A.D.,  before  which  very  little  existed 
except  vague  dots  and  dashes.  At  first,  notation  was 
very  simple,  since  music  consisted  chiefly  of  vocal 
melodies,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  indicate 
the  general  path  that  the  voice  must  travel.  But  with 
the  rise  of  more  complex  music,  new  symbols  were  in- 
vented, until  the  present  system  was  fully  developed. 

To  decipher  all  the  terms  of  this  musical  shorthand, 
one  must  consult  a  specially  prepared  dictionary.  At 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  system,  however,  there  are 
certain  signs  and  words  which  are  continually  recurring, 
and  with  which  one  should  consequently  be  thoroughly 
familiar.  Doubtless  you  already  know  many  of  these 
terms ;  but  as  it  may  help  you  to  see  them  grouped  to- 
gether and  to  know  how  they  are  related  to  one  an- 
other, I  shall  explain  them  briefly  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

MUSICAL  MATERIALS 

Music,  as  you  know,  is  the  art  which  deals  entirely 
with  sounds.  Some  vague  sounds,  such  as  those  made 
by  the  crack  of  a  whip  or  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  are 
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called  noises;  others,  which  are  more  definite  and  more 
agreeable  when  prolonged,  such  as  those  produced  on 
the  flute  or  violin,  are  called  tones.  It  is  out  of  tones 
that  music  is  chiefly  made,  while  noises  are  introduced 
mainly  to  reinforce  tones  or  to  produce  special  effects, 

Now,  there  are  four  so-called  properties  of  tonest 
each  one  of  which  has  important  musical  values,  and 
must  therefore  be  accounted  for  in  our  system  of  nota- 
tion. 

These  properties  are : 

1.  PITCH — whether  the  tone  is  high  or  low,  or,  as  the 
scientists  put  it,  acute  or  grave. 

2.  DURATION— the  amount  of  time  that  a  tone  is 
prolonged. 

3.  INTENSITY— whether  the  tone  is  loud  or  soft. 

4.  QUALITY — the  peculiar  character  of  the  tone.  A 
violin,  for  instance,  has  a  different  quality  from  a 
cornet. 

THE  KEYBOARD 

Before  talking  further  about  these  properties,  let 
us  examine  the  keyboard  of  the  piano.  Here  we  find  a 
long  row  of  white  keys,  interrupted  by  alternate  groups 
of  two  or  three  black  ones.  The  white  keys  have  as 
names  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet — A  BCD 
E  F  G — which  are  repeated  enough  times  to  account 
for  all  of  them.  To  see  how  this  is  done,  begin  with  the 
lowest  key  on  the  piano,  calling  it  A,  and  play  the 
white  keys  in  upward  order,  speaking  the  seven  letters 
seven  times,  one  for  each  key.  This  will  bring  you  to 
the  highest  A,  after  which  there  are  two  more  white 
keys,  so  that  you  will  end  on  C. 

From  a  key  of  a  certain  letter  to  the  key  of  the 
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same  letter  next  above  or  below  is  called  an  octave. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  locate  one  of  the  keys,  namely, 
the  one  that  is  directly  below  the  group  of  two  black 
keys  that  is  nearest  the  centre  of  the  keyboard.  This 
is  called  Middle  C.  Now,  beginning  with  this  Middle 
C,  play  the  white  keys  in  order  upward,  speaking  their 
names  :CDEFGABC.  You  have  now  played  an 
entire  octave.  Next,  reverse  the  process,  playing  down- 
ward from  Middle  C,  and  speaking  the  letter  names : 
C  B  A  G  F  E  D  C — which  brings  you  an  octave  lower 
than  Middle  C.  On  the  entire  keyboard,  from  the  low- 
est key,  A,  to  the  highest,  C,  there  are  seven  and  a 
third  octaves. 

Now  consider  the  black  keys.  The  very  next  key, 
whether  black  or  white,  above  a  given  key  is  called  its 
sharp.  For  instance,  the  black  key  just  above  Middle 
C  is  C  sharp,  that  just  above  D  is  D  sharp,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  key  next  below  a  given  key  is  called 
its  flat.  For  instance,  the  key  next  below  B  is  B  flat, 
that  next  below  A  is  A  flat,  etc.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  same  black  key  is  both  the  sharp  of  the  white 
key  next  below  it  and  the  flat  of  the  white  key  next 
above  it.  Here  is  a  diagram  of  the  keys  from  Middle 
C  to  the  next  C  above  it,  showing  their  letter  names : 
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For  the  signs  H  and  \>  see    page  27. 

As  you  may  prove  by  counting,  there  are  88  keys 
on  the  entire  keyboard. 
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Returning  now  to  the  properties  of  tone,  let  us  con- 
sider the  notation  of 

1.    PITCH 

To  indicate  the  pitch  of  a  given  tone,  we  have  a 
number  of  characters  called  notes,  each  consisting  of  a 
black  or  white  head,  with  or  without  other  attachments 
(0  J  J  J>  }  J)  etc.  The  head  of  a  note 
is  placed  either  on  a  line  or  in  a  space  of  the  five-lined 
staff.  On  this  staff,  one  of  the  tones  is  definitely  lo- 
cated by  a  clef  sign.  In  piano  music,  two  staves  are 
commonly  used,  united  by  a  brace.  The  upper  one  of 
these  staves  is  for  the  treble  or  G  clef,  so-called  be- 
cause its  sign  curls  around  treble  G  (the  next  G  above 
Middle  C)  ;  while  the  lower  staff  is  for  the  bass  or 
F  clef,  so-called  because  its  two  dots  show  the  location 
of  bass  F  (the  next  F  below  Middle  C).  For  the  ac- 
commodation of  notes  which  would  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  staff,  added  or  leger  lines  are  used.  At  the 
end  of  a  piece  or  long  section,  a  double  bar  is  placed, 
connecting  the  two  staves. 

The  characters  described  above  are  shown  in  the 
following  illustration,  which  presents  four  complete  oc- 
taves. You  will  observe  that  Middle  C  occurs  on  the 
first  added  line  below  the  treble  staff,  and  also  on  the 
first  added  line  above  the  bass  staff: 

Treble  Clef  Treble  .     3    £ 

A        D  E  F\GA  BC  DEFGA  BQ 


&raco< 


4%    o 


o    o   °       

Middle  C 
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0    "    o    0 
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-Sta/f 

Double 
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-Staff 
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When  very  high  notes  are  to  be  written,  instead  of 
using  many  added  lines,  which  would  make  the  music 

difficult  to  read,  the  sign  8 is  used  over  the 

notes,  meaning  to  play  them  an  octave  higher  than  they 
are  written.  A  similar  sign  is  sometimes  written  under 
the  bass  notes,  meaning  to  play  them  an  octave  lower 
than  they  are  written. 

To  indicate  that  a  note  is  to  be  sharped,  the  sign  # 
is  placed  before  it ;  or,  if  the  note  is  to  be  flatted,  the 
sign  \)  is  similarly  placed.  The  sign  tj,  called  a  natural, 
shows  that  the  original  note,  unsharped  and  unflatted, 
is  to  be  played.  %  ,  the  sign  of  a  double  sharp,  indi- 
cates that  the  note  is  sharped  twice;  namely,  that  the 
next  key  but  one  above  it  is  to  be  played.  Conversely, 
bb,  the  double  flat,  shows  that  the  next  key  but  one 
below  is  to  be  played. 

All  the  signs  just  mentioned  are  called  accidentals. 

2.    DURATION 

Instances  of  the  measurement  of  time  into  equal  por- 
tions are  all  about  us.  The  earth  revolves  about  the 
sun  once  a  year,  the  moon  about  the  earth  once  a 
month ;  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  once  each  day,  and 
the  day  is  divided  up  into  equal  hours,  minutes  and 
seconds.  Our  hearts,  too,  beat  in  even  time-divisions. 
When  we  walk  along,  one  step  is  ordinarily  the  same 
length  as  another. 

So  in  music,  we  employ  an  even  time-measure  called 
the  beat.  A  composer  may  choose  to  write  in  long  or 
short  beats,  say  anywhere  from  40  to  100  per  minute ; 
but  having  decided  on  his  beat-length,  he  generally 
keeps  to  this  length  through  a  piece  or  long  section  of 
a  piece,  with  only  occasional  slight  changes. 
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VALUES  OF  NOTES 

When  notes  were  first  invented,  they  indicated  mere- 
ly  the  pitch  of  a  tone.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  show  also  just  how  long  each  tone 
was  to  continue ;  hence  notes  of  various  shapes  were  in- 
vented, to  indicate  the  number  of  beats  or  the  portion 
of  a  beat  which  each  one  occupied.  At  present,  the 
standard  is  set  by  the  whole  note,  which  ordinarily  has 
four  beats.  This  whole  note  is  subdivided  by  other 
notes  as  follows : 

**  1  whole  note,  4  beats  equals: 

c  C  2  half  notes,  2  beats  each, 

J  J  J  J  4  quarter  notes,  1  beat  each, 

J}J)JtJ)JlJtJl~Ji  8  eighth  notes,  %  beat  each, 

J^J^J>JU^^JlW#W 16  sixteenth  notes'  %  beat  each* 

Similarly,  a  whole  note  equals  thirty-two  32nd  notes 
(J)  and  sixty-four  64th  notes  (J). 

Observe  that  in  the  case  of  eighths  or  shorter  notes, 
one  or  more  little  hatchets  are  affixed  to  the  stems  ( Jl)- 
Small  groups  of  such  notes  are  often  connected  by 
means  of  a  beam,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  single 
hatchets:  f~ ](     £^1J^ >  etc- 

Sometimes  three  notes  are  made  to  occupy  the  time 
regularly  given  to  two  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  case 
they  are  called  triplets — indicated  by  a  figure  3  within 

a  curved  line,  thus:  J     J     J  .    Any  irregular  group- 

ing,  indeed,  is  similarly  treated,  such  as  groups  of  five 
or  seven  notes. 

Again,  a  note  may  be  prolonged  half  its  time  by 
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placing  a  dot  beside  it.  Thus  a  whole  note  dotted  (o.) 
has  4  plus  2,  or  6  beats.  Another  way  of  prolonging  a 
note  is  by  connecting  it  to  another  note  of  the  same 

pitch  by  a  curved  line  or  tie,  thus :  J J    .    Here, 

for  instance,  the  time  of  the  quarter  note  is  added  to 
that  of  the  half  note,  so  that  the  tone  continues  for 
three  beats. 

In  music,  a  period  of  silence  must  be  measured  just 
as  definitely  as  a  tone.  Hence  we  have  rests,  correspond- 
ing in  value  to  notes:  the  whole  rest,  which  hangs 
from  a  line,  the  half  rest,  which  sits  on  a  line,  the 
quarter  rest,  eighth  rest,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Rests  thirty-     sixty- 

whole    half     quarter      eighth     sixteenth     second     fourth 


*    1   *    1    i    1   i   1  f 


MEASURES  AND  METER 

If  you  listen  to  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  you  will  find 
yourself  hearing  the  beats  in  pairs,  with  one  tick  ap- 
parently louder  than  the  other:  V  2,  1'  2,  etc.  It  is  also 
possible,  though  not  so  easy,  to  hear  them  in  threes: 
1'  2  3,  1'  2  3,  etc.  Just  so  in  music,  beats  are  grouped 
into  measures,  that  are  marked  off  by  upright  bar- 
lines  :  N        J        I  J        J  .  Each  measure  may 

then  have  two  beats  (duple  meter)  or  three  beats 
(triple  meter),  of  which  the  first  beat  is  regularly 
the  most  prominent.  At  the  beginning  of  a  composi- 
tion the  kind  of  meter  to  be  used  is  announced  in  the 
form  of  a  fraction,  of  which  the  upper  figure  shows 
the  number  of  beats  and  the  lower  the  kind  of  the  note 
to  which  a  beat  is  given.   Thus  I  means  duple  meter, 
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with  two  quarter  notes  to  a  measure,  while  1  means 
triple  meter,  with  three  quarter  notes  to  a  measure. 
Another  meter  often  found  is  i9  or  common  meter, 
indicated  also  by  a  broken  circle :  C  •  When  two,  in- 
stead of  four  beats  are  to  be  counted  in  common  meter, 
the  broken  circle  is  cut  by  a  line,  and  the  time  is  said 

to  be  alia  breve :  t  J       *  *        J       I  . 

12        I  i         2         I 

There  are  also  certain  compound  meters,  such  as 
I,  !  ,  V  .  Since  in  rapid  music  it  would  become  tire- 
some to  give  6,  9  or  12  beats  to  each  measure,  a  beat 
is  then  given  only  to  the  first  of  each  group  of  three 

notes:  §  J     J     J     J     J     J       ,  etc.     More  rarely 

t  2 

we  meet  with  complex  meters,  such  as  I    or      i . 

STACCATO  AND  LEGATO 

In  actual  playing,  notes  are  not  always  held  during 
their  full  time-values.  A  note  may,  indeed,  be  cut 
off  very  short,  so  that  the  most  of  its  time  is  silence 
instead  of  tone.  This  effect,  called  staccato,  is  indi- 
cated by  a  dot  or  dash  over  or  below  the  note,  thus: 

f    j    f   j  • 

When  notes  are  held  down  during  their  prescribed 
time  and  are  thus  connected  to  one  another,  they  are 
said  to  be  legato,  an  effect  indicated  by  a  curved  line 

or  slur,  similar  to  the  tie:     ^£=| 

One  must  take  care  not  to  confuse  such  a  slur  with  a 
phrase-mark,  which  looks  the  same,  but  is  used  to  show  the 
entire  length  of  a  musical  phrase  (see  pages  78-79). 

There  are  various  degrees  of  staccato  and  legato. 
When,  for  instance,  notes  are  to  be  almost,  but  not 
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quite  connected,   they   are   said   to   be   non-legato — an 
effect  indicated  by  staccato  marks  under  a  slur,  thus : 

.  Also,  tones  may  be  slightly 


overlapped,  in  the  legatissimo. 

EMBELLISHMENTS 

One  often  meets  signs  or  small  notes  which  indicate 
certain  supplementary  tones  that  are  designed  to  dec- 
orate the  melody,  and  are  therefore  called  embellish- 
ments. Chief  of  these  are  the  mordent,  the  more  com- 
mon inverted:  mordent,  the  turn,  and  the  trill — in  which 
the  written  note  alternates  rapidly  with  the  note  above 
it.  A  small  note  before  one  of  regular  size  is  an  ap- 
poggiatura,  which  is  given  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
time  of  its  principal  note.  When  the  small  note  has 
an  oblique  line  through  its  hatchet,  it  is  called  a  grace 
note  or  acciaccatura,  and  is  played  very  short  indeed. 
All  of  these  embellishments  and  their  results  are  pre* 
sented  in  the  following  table: 


Written : 

Inverted 
Mordent    Mordent   Turn 


* 


AV 


Trill 


Appog-  Grace 
giatura    Note 


3S 


Played : 


f#»^T"i 


Sffi 


W 


Groups  of  small  notes  which  have  no  assigned  time- 
values  are  to  be  treated  at  the  discretion  of  the  player. 
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RHYTHM  AND  MELODY 

Bearing  in  mind  what  I  have  said  in  this  chapter,  you 
are  prepared  to  understand  two  words  which  are  used 
very  frequently  by  musicians. 

Within  a  measure,  or  group  of  several  measures,  the 
notes  of  different  values  make  up  a  kind  of  time-pat- 
tern, which  may  be  used  over  and  over.  Such  a  time- 
pattern  is  called  a  rhythm.  A  complete  rhythm  is  usu- 
ally composed  of  certain  short  time-patterns,  called 
rhythmic  figures:  for  instance,  the  theme  of  Beetho- 
ven's Fifth  Symphony,  quoted  on  page  10,  is  written  in 
a  rhythmic  figure  of  four  notes : 


m  |  j  | 


If  a  succession  of  tones  of  different  pitches  is  based 
on  one  or  more  time-patterns,  the  result  is  a  melody. 
Hence  a  melody  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  pitch  out- 
line, arranged  in  rhythmic  form. 

TEMPO 

You  have  seen  how  notes  are  made  in  various  shapes 
to  show  their  time-relation  to  one  another.  For  in- 
stance, a  whole  note  equals  two-  half  notes,  a  quarter 
note  equals  four  sixteenths,  etc. 

But  the  same  kind  of  note  may  have  very  different 
lengths  in  different  compositions,  according  to  the  rate 
of  speed  or  tempo  indicated  by  the  composer.  In  a 
slow  piece,  for  example,  a  quarter  note  may  be  quite 
long,  while  in  a  quick  piece  it  may  be  three  or  four 
times  as  short,  all  the  other  kinds  of  notes  having  pro- 
portional values. 

Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  or  long  sec- 
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tion  of  a  piece  the  composer  inserts  one  or  more  words 
to  establish  the  tempo.   Here  are  a  few  of  these  words : 

Grave extremely  slow 

Lento,  adagio,  largo very  slow 

Andante slow 

Andantino fairly  slow 

Moderato   at  a  moderate  pace 

Allegretto fairly  fast 

Allegro   fast 

Presto very  fast 

Prestissimo as  fast  as  possible 

Since  all  these  terms  are  somewhat  vague,  the  com- 
poser or  editor  often  adds  an  exact  tempo  mark,  such 
as  J  =  88  ■  This  mark  refers  to  a  clockwork  device 
known  as  a  metronome-— one  of  which  you  should  pos- 


sess— which  may  be  set  to  tick  any  desired  number  of 
beats  per  minute,  from  40  to  208.  The  above  mark, 
for  instance,  shows  that  the  metronome  should  beat 
88  ticks  per  minute,  each  one  of  which  measures  off  a 
quarter  note. 

It  is  understood  that  the  pace  thus  set  continues  un- 
til the  composer  changes  or  modifies  it  in  some  way. 
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The  following  are  the  chief  words  used  to  indicate 
such  modifications  : 

Rallentando,  ritenuto  (rail.,  rit.)   ..  grow  slower 
Accelerando  (accel.)   grow  faster 

A  pause  in  the  music  is  shown  by  a  fermata  or  hold, 
placed  over  or  under  a  note:     p  J  . 

3.     INTENSITY 

The  full  name  of  our  instrument,  pianoforte,  is  de- 
rived from  two  Italian  words,  piano,  meaning  soft,  and 
forte,  meaning  loud.  Hence  the  full  name  suggests 
that  on  the  piano  one  may  play  at  will  in  many  different 
grades  of  tonal  strength. 

For  the  notation  of  such  grades,  three  kinds  of 
signs  are  needed,  namely : 

1.  Those  which  indicate  that  a  single  note  is  to  be  made 
prominent,  or  accented. 

2.  Those  which  show  the  strength  of  tone  that  should 
continue  through  a  certain  passage. 

3.  Those  which  indicate  a  gradual  increase  or  decrease 
in  loudness. 

ACCENTS 

In  treating  of  beats,  we  have  seen  that  these  are 
continually  grouped  into  twos,  threes,  or  more  complex 
combinations.  Observe  now  that  the  measure-bars 
which  divide  off  these  groups  were  originally  accents, 
and  that  they  thus  point  to  an  accent  on  the  first  beat 
of  the  measure. 
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But  sometimes  this  accent  is  to  be  made  especially 
strong,  or  other  notes  in  the  measure  are  also  to  be 
stressed.  In  this  case  signs  are  placed  over  or  below 
these  notes,  ^  or  J  for  a  slight  accent,  and  ?  or  J 
for  a  heavy  accent.  A  strong  accent  may  be  indicated 
also  by  sf,  an  abbreviation  for  sforzando,  meaning  with 
force. 

GENERAL  MARKS 

Certain  abbreviations  of  Italian  words  are  also  used 
to  indicate  the  degree  of  loudness  of  a  section  or  even 
an  entire  piece.  Observe  that  these  suggest  only  the 
general  strength  of  the  passage,  and  that  they  do  not 
affect  minor  details,  such  as  special  accents  or  the 
prominence  of  a  single  part  over  the  others.  Also,  note 
that  the  effect  of  each  one  lasts  until  it  is  contradicted 
or  modified  by  another  sign.  Chief  among  these  signs 
are  the  following: 

Pianissimo  (pp)   very  soft 

Piano  (p)  soft 

Mezzo-piano  (mp)   medium  soft 

Mezzo-forte  (mf)   medium  loud 

Forte  (/)  loud 

Fortissimo  (ff)    very  loud 

For  a  super-loud  or  super-soft  effect,  ///  or  ppp  are 
sometimes  used. 

GRADUAL  CHANGES 

Finally,  signs  are  needed  to  show  a  gradual  change 
from  loud  to  soft  or  from  soft  to  loud.     When  such 
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changes  are  very  gradual,  the  word  crescendo  (cresc), 
meaning  to  increase,  is  used  in  the  first  case,  and  di- 
minuendo {dim.)  or  decrescendo,  meaning  to  decrease, 
in  the  second  case.  For  a  short  crescendo,  the  sign 
—  is  more  frequent,  and  for  a  short  diminu- 
endo, the  sign  z  . 

4.     QUALITY 

In  piano  music,  signs  of  varying  quality  have  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  working  of  the  pedals,  of  which  all 
pianos  have  two,  while  many  modern  pianos  add  a 
third. 

Of  these  pedals  the  most  useful  is  the  one  on  the 
right,  called  the  damper  pedal — sometimes  called 
wrongly  the  loud  pedal.  If  you  will  look  inside  of  the 
piano,  you  will  discover  a  row  of  long  and  narrow 
wooden  blocks  that  are  lined  with  strips  of  felt  which 
rest  on  the  strings.  Whenever  a  key  is  pressed  down, 
one  of  these  little  blocks  pops  up,  so  that  the  tone 
continues  to  sound.  These  blocks  are  called  dampers, 
because  when  they  fall  on  a  string  they  damp  it — that 
is,  stop  it  from  sounding.  When  you  press  down  the 
right-hand  pedal,  the  entire  set  of  dampers  jumps  up, 
so  that  all  of  the  strings  continue  sounding. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  damper  pedal  is  a  good 
servant  but  a  bad  master;  for  rightly  used,  it  adds 
fulness  and  brilliancy  to  the  tone,  blending  and  enrich- 
ing the  harmonies ;  while  used  wrongly,  it  results  in  din 
and  confusion. 

The  sign  Pd.  or  Ped.  indicates  that  this  pedal  is  to 
be  pressed  down  and  held  until  it  is  released  at  the 
sign^-  A  more  accurate  notation  employs  the  sign 
I I   ,  which  means  to  press  down  the  pedal  at  the 
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first  down  stroke,  to  hold  it  while  the  horizontal  line 
continues,  and  to  release  it  at  the  up  stroke. 

In  an  upright  piano,  the  left  or  soft  pedal  makes  the 
tone  softer  by  bringing  all  the  hammers  nearer  to  the 
strings.  In  the  grand  piano,  however,  this  pedal  moves 
the  entire  action — keys,  hammers,  etc. — a  little  to  the 
right,  so  that  each  hammer  strikes  on  two  strings,  in- 
stead of  three.  Hence  the  sign  for  this  pedal  is  una 
corda  or  simply  u.  c,  meaning  one  string  (originally 
one  string  only  was  struck,  instead  of  two).  When  the 
pedal  is  to  be  released,  tre  corde  or  simply  t.  c.  is  in- 
serted. A  tone  of  veiled,  mystic  quality  results  from 
the  use  of  the  soft  pedal  in  a  grand  piano. 

Only  rarely  is  the  middle  pedal  used,  since  it  holds 
up  the  dampers  of  merely  those  keys  that  are  sound- 
ing when  it  is  pressed  down.  It  is  indicated  by  the 
sign  Sostenuto  Pedal  (Sos.  Ped.). 

EXPRESSION   MARKS 

There  are  many  Italian  words  that  are  used  to  de- 
fine the  mood  of  a  piece — from  grave  to  gay.  Examples 
of  these  are  as  follows : 

Agitato in  a  restless  manner 

Calando  . .  becoming  gradually  slower  and  softer 

Con  amore tenderly 

Con  espressione  with  expression 

Con  fuoco with  energy 

Con  moto with  motion,  rather  quick 

Con  spirito  with  spirit 

Dolce sweetly 

Leggiero lightly 

Morendo  dying  away 
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Sclierzando playfully 

Semplice  in  simple  style 

Tranquillo peacefully 

Any  such  signs  may  be  further  modified  by  words 
such  as  assai  (very),  ben  (well),  pin  (more),  meno 
(less),  poco  (a  little),  troppo  (too  much).  Poco  a  poco 
crescendo,  for  instance,  means  grow  louder  little  by 
little. 

The  ending  issimo,  given  to  a  word,  puts  it  in  the 
superlative  degree;  for  instance,  from  dolce  comes 
dolcissimo,  meaning  most  sweetly. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SIGNS 

Under  these  we  may  mention  repeat  marks,  which 
consist  of  two  dots  placed  before  the  double  bar.  These 
indicate  that  the  preceding  passage,  beginning  with 
similar  dots  on  the  other  side  of  a  double  bar,  is  to 
be  played  over  again  :||:  tjjWhen  the  preceding 

dots  are  not  to  be  found,  the  player  should  return  to 
the  beginning  of  the  piece. 

At  the  end  of  a  piece  the  letters  D.C.  (da  capo)  mean 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  play  to  the  ending, 
which  is  marked  fine.  Dal  segno  S£  is  sometimes 
found,  meaning  to  go  back  to  the  given  sign  and  play 
to  fine,  as  before. 

Occasionally  there  are  two  endings  given  to  a  sec- 
tion, marked  respectively  r10     and  f£S 

At  the  close  of  the  first  ending  repeat  marks  are  then 
found.  On  the  repetition  of  the  section,  the  first  ending 
is  to  be  omitted  and  the  second  substituted. 

The  sign  ten.  placed  over  or  under  a  note  stands  for 
tenuto,  meaning  to  give  the  note  its  full  time. 
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FINGERING 

In  our  summary  of  the  notation  of  piano  music  we 
must  not  fail  to  include  the  important  marks  of  finger- 
ing, which  are  given  in  the  best  editions.  These  con- 
sist of  the  numbers  from  one  to  five,  number  1  indi- 
cating the  thumb,  and  the  others  indicating  the  remain- 
ing fingers  in  order. 

Purposely  I  have  omitted  the  subject  of  key-signa- 
ture, since  this  has  to  do  with  scales,  about  which  we 
shall  talk  in  the  next  chapter. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  III 

1.  What  is  meant  by  notation,  and  how  long  has  it 
taken  to  develop  our  present  system? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  noise  and  tone  ? 

3.  What  are  the  four  properties  of  tone? 

4.  Describe  the  keyboard  and  the  letter  names  of  the 
keys. 

5.  Define  notes,  staff,  clef,  brace  and  added  lines. 
Where  does  Middle  C  occur  on  each  staff?  How 
are  very  high  or  very  low  notes  indicated? 

6.  Define  and  describe  accidentals. 

7.  What  are  beats  in  music  ? 

8.  Give  the  relative  time-values  of  the  different  notes 
and  rests. 

9.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  meters. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  staccato,  legato  and  non-legato? 
How  is  each  of  these  notated? 

11.  Describe  five  kinds  of  embellishments. 

12.  What  is  a  rhythm  and  how  may  a  rhythm  be  di- 
vided? 
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13.  What  is  tempo?  Give  several  words  that  indicate 
different  tempos  and  variations  in  these  tempos. 

14.  Show  how  the  intensity  may  be  notated  of  (a)  sin- 
gle notes,  (b)  general  passages,  and  (c)  changes  in 
these  passages. 

15.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  different  pedals  ?  What 
is  the  notation  for  their  use? 

16.  Name  the  Italian  words  meaning  with  energy^ 
sweetly,  lightly,  peacefully,  a  little,  too  much. 

17.  What  are  repeat  marks  and  how  are  repetitions 
from  the  beginning  indicated  ? 

18.  How  is  fingering  marked? 


CHAPTER  IV 
SCALES  AND  CHORDS 

Between  one  tone  and  another  of  a  different  pitch 
there  is  what  is  called  an  interval.  We  speak,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  interval  between  C  and  D  flat  as  a  small 
interval,  while  that  between  Middle  C  and  the  C  next 
above  is  a  large  interval. 

All  of  our  music  is  founded  on  a  series  of  tones  at 
small  intervals  apart  that  are  used  over  and  over  like 
the  alphabet  in  spelling. 

Beginning  with  Middle  C,  play  all  the  keys  in  succession  up 
to  the  C  next  above:  C,  CJ,  D,  D#,  E,  etc.  There  are  twelve 
of  these  tones,  before  the  upper  G  is  reached,  making  twelve 
equal  intervals,  which  are  said  to  be  a  half -step  apart:  C  to 
Cit,  Cfi  to  D,  etc. 

Played  in  this  way,  the  twelve  tones  make  a  kind 
of  ladder,  by  means  of  which  we  ascend  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  C.  The  Latin  word  for  ladder  is  scala: 
hence  we  call  such  a  series  of  tones  a  scale.  What  you 
played  is  called  the  chromatic  scale — a  scale  which  is 
rather  unsatisfactory  because,  since  the  intervals  are  all 
of  the  same  size,  it  may  start  and  end  anywhere. 
More  frequent  and  interesting,  therefore,  are  the  dia- 
tonic scales,  which  have  to  the  octave  only  seven  dif- 
ferent tones,  separated  by  intervals  of  varying  size. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  common 
use,  the  major  (greater)  and  the  minor  (lesser). 

41 
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THE    SHARP    MAJOR   SCALES 

You  may  easily  tell  what  the  major  diatonic  scale 
sounds  like  by  playing  the  white  keys  in  succession 
from  Middle  C  to  the  next  C  above  it.  From  C  to  D, 
you  will  notice,  is  a  whole  step,  since  it  consists  of  two 
half -steps  (C  to  C#  plus  Qf  to  D).  Similarly  there  is 
a  whole  step  between  D  and  E,  F  and  G,  G  and  A, 
A  and  B.  But  from  E  to  F  and  B  to  C  there  are  only 
half -steps.  Here,  then,  are  the  intervals,  which  are 
alike  in  all  the  major  scales : 


Steps  ^^    \        *        *        *         % 


You  will  observe,  too,  that  the  scale  which  we  have 
studied  naturally  begins  on  C  and  that  it  sounds  com- 
plete only  when  the  next  C  is  reached.  As  the  most 
important  note  of  the  series,  therefore,  to  which  all  the 
others  are  referred,  C  is  called  the  tonic,  or  key-note. 
Of  the  other  notes,  the  fifth,  G,  is  considered  the  chief, 
and  hence  is  called  the  dominant,  or  master-tone. 

Measuring  off  the  proper  order  of  intervals,  as  given 
above,  you  may  construct  a  major  scale  from  any  other 
key  than  C.  This  is  especially  easy  to  do  if  you  start 
on  G,  the  dominant  of  C:  for  then  the  notes  G,  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  which  were  used  before,  all  give  the  correct 
intervals.  It  is  only  when  you  reach  the  seventh  tone, 
F,  that  you  discover  that  the  interval  is  too  small  and 
that  F#  must  be  played  to  make  it  sound  correct.  Hence 
the  scale  of  G  major  has  the  seventh  sharped,  thus: 
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_sx 


n        o 


p         o 


Let  us  now  start  on  the  dominant  of  the  scale  of  G, 
which  is  D.  We  retain  the  sharp  on  F,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  seventh  tone,  C,  we  find  that  again  this  must 
be  sharped,  so  that  the  scale  has  two  sharps,  as  follows  : 


XT 


* 


In  a  similar  manner,  by  using  the  dominant  of  each 
scale  as  a  new  tonic,  and  then  adding  a  new  sharp  on 
the  seventh,  we  may  continue  the  series  of  sharp  scales 
until  all  the  seven  tones  are  sharped,  as  follows : 

Tonic 

c 

G 
D 
A 
E 
B 

n 

Q  7  FCGDAEB 

THE  FLAT  MAJOR  SCALES 

If  we  should  form  scales  with  more  sharps  in  them, 
it  would  evidently  be  necessary  to  sharp  notes  twice. 
This  would  produce  a  difficult  notation  that  is  avoided 


mber  of  sharps 

Notes  sharped 

0 

0 

1 

P 

2 

F  C 

3 

F  C  G 

4 

F  C  G  D 

5 

F  C  G  D  A 

6 

F  C  G  D  A 
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by  the  use  of  another  system,  in  which  flats  are  used 
instead  of  sharps. 

Beginning  with  the  fourth  tone  of  the  scale  of  Q 
which  is  called  the  subdominant,  play  the  white  keys  in 
order :  G  A  B.  Evidently  B  is  too  high,  since  it  is  a 
whole  tone  above  A;  hence  it  must  be  flatted — after 
which  C  D  E  and  F  form  correct  intervals.  The  scale 
is  therefore : 


xt 


Similarly  we  begin  with  each  succeeding  flat  scale 
on  the  fourth  of  the  scale  before  it,  inserting  a  new  flat 
on  the  fourth  tone,  thus : 


Tonic 

Number  of  flats 

Notes  flatted 

c 

0 

0 

F 

1 

B 

Bb 

2 

B  E 

Eb 

3 

B  E  A 

Ab 

4 

BEAD 

Db 

5 

B  E  A  D  G 

Gb 

6 

B  E  A  D  G  C 

Cb 

7 

B  E  A  D  G  C  F 

If  you  will  compare  this  list  with  that  of  the  sharp 
scales,  you  will  discover  that  the  scales  of  six  sharps 
and  six  flats  sound  exactly  alike,  although  their  letter- 
names  differ.  Thus  they  are  said  to  be  enharmonic  to 
one  another.  The  same  is  true  of  the  scales  of  five 
sharps  and  seven  flats,  also  of  seven  sharps  and  five 
flats. 
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How  the  sharp  and  flat  scales  circle  about  the  pri- 
mary key,  C,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


KEY-SIGNATURE 

At  the  beginning  of  a  composition,  directly  after  the 
clef  sign  and  before  the  time-signature,  is  placed  the 
key-signature :  that  is,  the  proper  number  and  order 
of  sharps  or  flats  belonging  to  the  scale  in  which  the 
piece  is  written.    For  instance,  the  scale-key  of  E  major 

is  indicated  thus:  ~&M$       EE    and  of  G  flat  major 


'■^te 


thus  :    ■  (L  V\?&  .    Of  course,  no  such  signature 


appears  when  the  piece  is  in  C  major,  the  natural  key. 
Following  the  key-signature,  the  player  is  expected  to 
sharp  or  flat  all  the  notes  in  the  scale  indicated,  unless 
a  natural  (t))  is  inserted  before  a  note  otherwise 
sharped  or  flatted. 
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Once  announced,  a  given  key-signature  holds  good 
until  it  is  contradicted  by  another.  Observe,  however, 
that  a  musical  law  requires  that  a  composition  shall 
begin  and  end  in  the  same  key. 

MINOR   SCALES 

Each  minor  scale  has  exactly  the  same  key-signature 
as  a  corresponding  major  scale,  to  which  it  is  thus  said 
to  be  the  relative.    This  minor  scale  begins  on  the  sixth 
note  of  its  relative  major  scale. 

Count  up  to  the  sixth  note  of  the  scale  of  C  major.  Now, 
beginning  with  this  A,  play  up  and  down  an  octave  on  the 
white  keys.  You  have  thus  sounded  the  tones  of  the  original 
7i at ura I  minor  scale,  which  has  A  for  its  tonic. 

It  is  the  custom,  however,  to  raise  the  seventh  degree 
of  the  minor  scale  by  means  of  a  sharp,  a  natural  or  a 
double-sharp,  as  the  case  may  require,  in  addition  to  the 
sharps  or  flats  of  the  signature.  Thus  a  sharp  is  in- 
serted before  G,  the  seventh  tone  of  the  scale  of  A 
minor.  As  a  result,  there  is  an  interval  of  a  tone  and  a 
half  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  tones,  as  is  here  evi- 
dent: 

Scale  of  A  Minor,  Harmonic  Form 


This  is  called  the  harmonic  form  of  the  minor  scale. 
Applying  the  rule  that  any  minor  scale  begins  on  the 
sixth  note  of  its  relative  major,  we  have  the  following 
circle  of  minor  scales  (minor  scales  are  often  indicated 
by  small  letters)  : 
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-  -  a 


Compare  this  series  with  the  circle  of  major  scales 
given  on  page  45. 

Observe  that  if  the  seventh  of  the  scale  is  already 
sharped  by  signature  the  added  sharp  produces  a  double 
sharp,  as  in  the  scale  of  G  sharp  minor : 

Scale  of  G  Sharp  Minor 


For  running  passages  another  form  of  the  minor 
scale  is  frequently  found,  which  sharps  both  the  sixth 
and  the  seventh  tones  in  going  up  and  removes  both  of 
these  sharps  in  coming  down.  This  form  is  called  the 
melodic  minor.  The  A  minor  melodic  scale,  for  in- 
stance, is  as  follows : 
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Melodic   Scale   of   A   Minor 
»  ftp   to   g   ho    fro 


I 


xr 


«>    o    "  S    o     p 


Also,  a  mixed  form  often  appears,  consisting  of  the 
melodic  form  going  up  and  the  harmonic  coming  down. 
Here  is  the  mixed  minor  scale  in  the  natural  key : 

Mixed   Scale  of  A   Minor 


* 


feg    flo    g    #o    Jis 


~    o    n   tf"    ff"  if-    Eg    ii-p-: 


ti    o    "    g  s  ■  g  ■  n    ^ 


OTHER  SCALES 

The  above  are  the  scales  in  common  use.  Of  other 
scales  that  sometimes  occur  I  might  mention  two :  the 
whole-tone  scale  and  the  pentatonic  scale. 

Of  these,  the  first,  consisting  of  six  successive  whole 
tones,  has  been  much  used  by  modern  composers.  There 
are  but  two  of  these  scales,  as  follows : 

Whole-Tone  Scales 

CD  ® 


4 


P    g  llllilpp    n    o    "111 


Like  the  chromatic  scale,  the  whole-tone  scale  has  no 
tonic,  but  may  begin  and  end  on  any  of  its  tones. 

To  know  what  the  pentatonic,  or  five-tone  scale 
sounds  like,  play  the  five  black  keys  in  order,  beginning 
on  C  sharp.  This  scale,  which  has  no  half-tone  in- 
terval, is  found  among  many  primitive  peoples,  includ- 
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ing  the  Negroes  and  the  North  American  Indians.  It 
is  the  chief  scale  of  the  Chinese,  and  occurs  also  in  the 
folk-tunes  of  other  nations,  especially  of  Scotland. 

INTERVALS 

An  interval  (page  41)  is  measured  from  the  num- 
ber of  key-letters  which  it  includes.  Thus  C  to  D  is  a 
second,  because  the  notes  are  but  two  letters  apart,  C 
to  E  is  a  third,  because  they  are  three  letters  apart,  and 
so  on. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  intervals  from  the  tonic  to 
each  other  note  of  the  scale.  In  C  major  these  are  as 
follows : 


$ 


30C 


■e^»  3£         <i        ^         ^         <>       1st 

2nd      3rd     4th     5th      6th      7th     8th 

If  you  listen  to  these  intervals,  you  find  that  the  third 
and  sixth  are  the  pleasantest ;  that  the  fourth  and  fifth 
are  strong  but  somewhat  harsh ;  that  the  eighth,  or  oc- 
tave, is  very  satisfactory;  and  that  the  second  and  sev- 
enth are  disagreeable.  All  are  said  to  be  consonant 
intervals  except  the  second  and  seventh,  which  are  dis- 
sonant intervals,  that  is,  intervals  which  must  be  care- 
fully introduced  and  followed  in  order  to  be  acceptable. 

THE  TRIAD   CHORDS 

Taking  now  two  of  the  pleasant  intervals  of  a  third, 
let  us  place  them  one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  result 
is  called  a  chord. 

As  an  example,  sound  Middle  C,  then  the  third  above, 
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which  is  E,  and  finally  the  third  above  E,  which  is  G. 
We  now  have  a  chord  of  three  notes,  called  a  triad; 
and  since  this  triad  is  built  upon  the  tonic  of  the  scale, 
it  is  called  the  tonic  triad.  As  the  notes  are  all  in  the 
key  of  C  major,  this  is  the  tonic  triad  of  C  major: 


3F 


In  a  similar  manner,  find  the  tonic  triad  of  several  other 
major  keys. 

Having  thus  established  the  notes  of  a  chord,  we 
may  juggle  them  about  in  any  way  we  like.  We  played 
the  chord  in  its  root  position:  that  is,  C,  its  root,  was 
the  lowest  note.  If  E  is  placed  below  the  others,  the 
triad  is  in  its  first  inversion;  and  with  G  below  it  is  in 
its  second  inversion;  thus : 


Root 
*    Position 

I          i 

First 
Inversion 

r»           - 

Second 
Inversion 

M — HI 

&    1    ' 

1        8        1 

« 1 

Also  we  may  at  will  double  the  notes  of  a  chord, 
repeat  them,  or  double  them  at  the  distance  of  one  or 
more  octaves  above  or  below.  The  following,  for  in- 
stance, are  merely  different  forms  of  the  tonic  chord 
of  C: 


I 


fc):       ° 
J         o 


nn 


A  triad  may  be  constructed  on  each  tone  of  the  major 
scale,  thus : 
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* 


i    s    § 


»      B      »      B 


i 


II        III       IV 


VI      VII 


Of  all  these  chords,  those  of  the  tonic,  dominant  and 
subdominant  are  called  the  principal  triads,  while  the 
others  are  called  subordinate  triads.  Since  they  em- 
brace all  the  notes  of  the  scale,  the  principal  triads  are 
especially  valuable  when  the  key  is  to  be  clearly  de- 
fined, thus : 


pMi 


«* 


^g 


jCE 


C:  I 


IV 


The  above  is  called  a  cadencing  succession  of  chords.  Of 
these  chords,  the  last  two  (VI)  constitute  the  cadence  (or  end- 
ing)  proper. 

Variety  and  interest,  however,  are  increased  by  the 
addition  of  subordinate  triads.  Attractive  effects,  for 
instance,  are  produced  by  sequences,  in  which  a  chord- 
succession  is  repeated  on  different  degrees  of  the  scale, 
as  in  the  following : 


P^ 


pp 


s 


2 


m 


m: 


C;    I        IV 


II 


III     VI        IV     V 
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^ 


I 


f= 


3 


« 


i 


a 


I       V 


VI     III 


IV       I 


Arabic  numerals  above  the  brackets  show  where  the  chord 
successions  are  repeated  in  sequence.  Eoman  numerals  below 
indicate  the  number  of  the  scale-tones  on  which  the  triads 
are  constructed. 


Here  now  are  the  triads  that  are  built  on  the  tones 
of  the  minor  scale : 


I         II         III      IV  V       VI        VII 


By  playing  these  you  will  see  that  all  except  those  on 
the  fifth  and  seventh  differ  from  those  of  the  major 
scale,  and  that  the  triad  on  the  third  tone  is  very  harsh. 
As  a  rule,  the  major  scale  is  employed  for  bright  and 
cheerful  compositions,  while  the  minor  scale  suggests 
a  sad  or  pathetic  mood.  Compare  this  minor  cadence, 
for   instance,   with  the   major  cadence  given  above: 


m 


W~T2 


IV 


3x2: 
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CHORDS  OF  THE  SEVENTH 


When  we  add  another  third  to  the  tones  of  the  triad, 
we  form  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  so  called  because  its 
extreme  tones  are  a  seventh  apart : 


m 


C:  V7 


As  in  the  case  of  the  triads,  a  different  seventh  may 
be  formed  on  each  tone  of  the  major  or  minor  scale. 
Of  all  these  chords,  that  on  the  fifth,  called  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  is  most  important.  Exactly  alike  in  both 
major  and  minor  keys,  it  is  especially  useful  in  the 
cadence,  where,  placed  before  the  tonic  triad,  it  pro- 
duces a  very  final  and  satisfactory  ending : 


I 


C  Major 


A  Minor 


£E 


W 


¥¥^ 


3E 


^ 


HH 


33C 


S 


3CE 


C:   V7 


I 


a:  V? 


Next  in  importance  to  the  dominant  seventh  is  the 
chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  seventh  tone  of  the  minor 
scale,  called  the  diminished  seventh,  which  divides  the 
octave  into  four  equal  parts  of  a  step  and  a  half  each : 


* 


a:  VII7 
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All  of  the  chords  of  the  seventh,  when  properly 
treated,  may  produce  very  beautiful  effects,  although 
some  of  them  sound  extremely  harsh  by  themselves. 
How  they  may  be  used  in  a  sequence  progression  is 
here  illustrated : 


m 


2 
( 1 


M 


3 
I 1 


tspz- 


=3= 


^ 


3=d 


C:    I  V 

4 


$ 


lib      VI7 

5 


Ih       V7 


P^ 


IV7 


-B*- 


^ 


w 


VII7   III? 


VI7     II7 


Vr        V7 


OTHER  CHORDS 

Proceeding  as  before,  we  may  add  another  third 
above  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  making  a  chord  of  the 
ninth;  another  third  above  this,  making  a  chord  of  the 
eleventh;  and  still  another,  making  a  chord  of  the  thir- 
teenth. All  these  chords  have  important  uses,  especially 
when  founded  on  the  dominant,  as  in  this  case : 
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THE  STUDY  OF   HARMONY 

How  chords  may  be  changed  about,  how  they  may 
precede  and  follow  one  another,  under  what  conditions 
they  may  best  be  introduced,  and  how  they  may  lead 
from  one  key  to  another  in  the  process  of  modulation : 
all  these  questions  belong  to  the  subject  of  harmony, 
which  I  hope  you  may  one  day  study,  since  it  shows  you 
many  of  the  secrets  of  the  composer's  workshop.  So 
far  I  have  merely  given  you  an  inkling  of  the  chord 
materials  with  which  the  composer  works  and  which 
he  deftly  uses  in  a  multitude  of  interesting  and  delight- 
ful ways. 

SCALES  AND  CHORDS  IN  PIANO  MUSIC 

If  the  piano  student  has  learned  to  play  with  ease  the 
ordinary  scales  and  chords  in  all  keys,  he  has  mastered 
the  materials  out  of  which  are  built  hundreds  of  piano 
pieces ;  consequently,  when  he  takes  up  a  new  piece,  he 
will  recognize  at  once  many  familiar  devices  and  will 
simply  have  to  decipher  the  links  between  them. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  running  passages  in  some 
piano  composition.  Often  these  consist  mainly  or  en- 
tirely of  fragments  of  scales,  as  in  this  excerpt  from 
Mozart's  Sonata  in  C  major: 


Allegro 
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Again,  you  will  find  series  of  notes  which  are  really 
chords  broken  up  into  various  figures.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  above  sonata,  for  instance,  the  left 


hand  plays: 


INp^ 


which  is   really  the  tonic  triad  of  C,  with  its  notes 
played  in  succession. 

Later  in  the  same  section  of  this  piece  there  is  a 
succession  of  broken  chords  in  alternate  hands  : 


Successions  of  chord  notes  of  this  kind  are  called 
arpeggios  (harp  passages),  since  they  are  especially 
characteristic  of  harp  music.  Frequently  arpeggios  are 
spread  over  a  compass  of  two  or  more  octaves,  as  in 
this  passage  from  the  third  variation  of  Beethoven's 
Variations  in  C  minor,  where  two-octave  arpeggios  are 
played  by  both  hands  in  contrary  motion : 
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Allegretto 

g 


{A  i  ktkr  jT7^^ 


Chords  with  their  notes  played  together  are,  of  course, 
often  found,  especially  in  the  accompaniment.  Some 
pieces  are  largely  composed  of  these,  such  as  Schu- 
mann's Op.  68,  No.  2,  which  begins  thus : 


Allegro 


From  these  few  examples  you  will  see  how  important 
it  is  for  you  to  master  the  common  scales,  chords  and 
arpeggios.  Daily  practice  on  these  will  not  only  limber 
up  your  fingers,  but  will  constantly  increase  your  ability 
to  read  new  music  and  to  play  with  greater  facility  the 
music  with  which  you  are  already  familiar.  So  don't 
forget  the  regular  drill  on  these  fundamental  materials ! 
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QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  IV 

1.  What  is  an  interval?  What  interval  occurs  be- 
tween successive  tones  and  how  many  of  these  in- 
tervals are  there  in  an  octave? 

2.  What  is  a  scale?  How  does  the  chromatic  scale 
differ  from  a  diatonic  scale? 

3.  What  are  the  intervals  of  the  major  scale?  What 
names  are  given  to  the  first  and  fifth  tones  of  the 
scale? 

4.  Name  the  sharp  scales  and  show  how  each  is  de- 
rived from  the  one  which  precedes  it. 

5.  How  are  flat  scales  formed?  Name  the  order  of 
flat  keys  and  the  tones  which  are  flatted  in  each. 

6.  What  scales  are  enharmonic  to  one  another  ? 

7.  What  is  a  key-signature  and  how  does  it  affect  the 
music  ? 

8.  How  are  major  and  minor  scales  related?  Name 
the  minor  scales  and  give  the  signature  of  each. 

9.  Describe  the  harmonic,  melodic  and  mixed  forms 
of  the  minor  scale. 

10.  Describe  the  whole-tone  scale  and  the  pentatonic 
scale. 

11.  How  are  intervals  measured?  Which  intervals  in 
the  major  scale  are  consonant  and  which  are  dis- 
sonant ? 

12.  How  is  a  triad  constructed?    What  is  a  tonic  triad? 

13.  What  are  the  principal  and  subordinate  triads? 
How  may  they  be  used  in  sequence  ? 

14.  What  are  cadences? 

1 5.  How  are  chords  of  the  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh  and 
thirteenth  formed? 

16.  Of  what  does  the  study  of  harmony  consist?  Why 
is  it  important  to  practice  scales  and  arpeggios? 


CHAPTER  V 
CLAVIERS  AND  THE  PIANO 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  piano  itself,  in 
order  to  discover  where  it  came  from  and  of  what 
it  is  made. 

If  you  could  go  back  a  couple  of  centuries,  you  would 
find  a  number  of  instruments  in  use  with  keys  and 
string's,  like  your  piano,  but  much  smaller  and  of  very 
different  mechanism  and  tone.  All  these  instruments 
were  called  claviers — a  word  signifying  instruments 
with  keys. 

THE    CLAVICHORD 

Some  of  them,  called  clavichords,  looked  like  oblong 
boxes.  They  were  generally  set  upon  a  table  when  in 
use,  since  only  a  few  of  them  had  legs  of  their  own. 
The  largest  of  them  had  a  compass  of  from  four  to 
five  octaves ;  also  where  our  keys  are  white,  theirs  were 
black,  and  where  ours  are  black,  theirs  were  white. 

Like  our  piano  keys,  those  of  the  clavichord  were 
strips  of  wood  extending  into  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment. But  on  the  inner  end  of  each  of  these  key- 
levers  was  fastened  an  upright  piece  of  metal,  called  a 
tangent.  When  a  key  was  struck,  this  tangent  hit 
against  its  string,  producing  a  tone  of  a  very  soft 
quality.  If  the  key  was  kept  down,  the  tangent  kept 
pressing  against  the  string,  so  that  the  tone  died  gradu- 
ally away;  otherwise  it  stopped  abruptly. 
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Only  the  portion  of  the  string  to  the  right  of  the 
tangent  really  sounded,  since  a  piece  of  cloth  was  wound 
about  its  other  end. 

How  the  tangent  was  related  to  the  string  and  the 
key  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram: 


SS= string; 


C= cloth; 


T=tangent; 


KK=key. 


In  the  older  clavichords  there  were  several  keys  to 
the  same  string,  producing  different  tones  according  as 
they  struck  it  at  different  points;  later,  however,  one, 
and  sometimes  two  strings  were  given  to  each  key. 

While  the  tone  of  the  clavichord  was  exceedingly 
weak,  it  could  be  varied  in  strength,  and  was  also  ca- 
pable of  an  effect  called  the  bebung,  made  by  dandling 
the  key  up  and  down  so  that  the  tone  was  alternately 
raised  and  lowered  in  pitch — an  effect  similar  to  that 
made  by  the  violinist  when  he  waves  his  hand  back  and 
forth  while  a  finger  presses  on  a  string.  Hence,  despite 
its  defects,  the  clavichord  was  preferred  by  as  great  a 
composer  as  J.  S.  Bach  (page  126),  who  wrote  for  it 
many  important  and  enduring  compositions. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  shown  the  interior  of  a  clavichord 
mode  in  Genoa,  in  1568.  Its  compass  is  four  octaves.  The 
keyboard  projects  from  the  front,  and  there  is  a  small 
drawer  beneath  it.  Often,  as  in  this  specimen,  the  cases  were 
elaborately  adorned  with  paintings,  Latin  inscriptions,  etc. 


CLAVICHORD    (Museum    of   Fine    Arts,    Boston) 


SPIXET    OR    VIRGINAL    (Metropolitan   Mus 


eum    of    Art.    New   York) 
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THE  HARPSICHORDS 


Another  class  of  claviers  includes  those  of  the  harp- 
sichord type.  Of  course  you  know  what  a  mandolin  is, 
and  how  its  strings  are  plucked  by  a  little  piece  of  bone 
or  metal  called  a  plectrum.  In  the  harpsichord  instru- 
ments, a  similar  device  was  used,  only  that  the  plectrum 
— often  made  of  a  crow's  quill — was  fastened  to  a  so- 
called  jack,  an  upright  piece  of  wood  which,  like  the 
tangent,  stood  on  the  inner  end  of  the  key.  When  the 
key  was  depressed,  this  plectrum  plucked  the  string, 
producing  a  twangy  tone,  like  that  of  a  guitar.  A  spring 
then  pulled  back  the  plectrum,  so  that  on  the  return 
trip  it  did  not  again  sound  the  string.  Here  is  a  diagram 
of  the  harpsichord  action : 

5  Most  of  the  instruments  of  this 

type  were  very  small,  and  they 
were  made  sometimes  oblong  like 
the  clavichord  and  sometimes  tri- 
angular. Various  names  were 
given  them,  such  as  virginal  (in 
England),  spinet,  and  clavecin 
(in  France).  There  was  always 
a  separate  string  for  each  tone, 
and  the  strings  were  graded  in 
size,  from  the  short  strings  for 
the  upper,  to  the  long  strings  for 
the  lower  tones.  They  became 
popular  among  the  fashionable 
people  of  the  day.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England  and  Mary 
j=TaSck;ng;  Queen  of  the  Scots  both  prided 

p=piectrum;  themselves     on     their     skill     in 

playing    the     virginal. 


J. 
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Another  illustration  (opposite  page  60)  shows  an  Italian 
spinet  or  virginal,  dating  about  1550.  Its  length  is  2  feet 
9  inches,  and  the  compass  is  one  note  over  four  octaves. 

But  the  largest  instrument  of  this  class  was  the  harp- 
sichord proper,  which  could  be  used  for  concert  pur- 
poses, and  which  was  shaped  like  our  grand  piano,  only 
narrower.  Its  chief  defect  was  that  the  tone  could  not 
be  varied  in  strength — a  defect  partially  remedied,  in 
some  cases,  by  using  two  or  more  keyboards  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  tone,  by  inserting  two,  three  or  even 
four  strings  to  a  note,  by  employing  stops  that  combined 
the  keyboards,  that  brought  pieces  of  felt  against  the 
strings,  etc. 


On  the  opposite  page  is  shown  a  harpsichord  made  in  Lon- 
don by  Josephus  Kirkman,  in  1798.  There  are  two  keyboards 
controlled  by  six  stops.  It  is  8  feet  4%  inches  long.  An  inner 
cover  has  a  kind  of  Venetian  blind,  which  a  foot  pedal  may 
open  or  close  to  vary  the  strength  of  tone. 


THE  PIANOFORTE 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  was  much  activity  in  the  making  and  improving 
of  instruments.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  cleverest  of 
the  makers  put  their  wits  to  work  to  devise  an  instru- 
ment which  should  combine  the  best  points  of  both  the 
clavichords  and  the  harpsichords.  The  result  was  that 
in  1709,  a  clavier  maker  of  Padua,  named  Bartolom- 
meo  Cristofori,  triumphantly  displayed  several  ex- 
amples of  what  he  called  "harpsichords  col  piano  e  forte 
(with  soft  and  loud) — a  name  which  afterwards  be- 
came pianoforte,  or  soft-loud  instrument.  While  these 
instruments  were  very  crude  as  compared  with  our 


HARPSICHORD    (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) 


CRTSTOFORT     PIANO,     1720 
(Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art,  New   York) 
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modern  pianos,  they  yet  embodied  their  chief  features. 

If  you  ever  visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  City,  be  sure  to  see  the  specimen  of 
Cristofori's  pianos  which  sets  proudly  on  a  special  dais 
in  one  of  the  clavier  rooms.  You  will  find  that  it  is  in 
form  much  like  our  grand  piano,  about  seven  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  with  a  keyboard  of  four  and  a  quarter 
octaves.  There  are  no  pedals.  See  illustration  opposite 
page  62. 

What  was  especially  new,  however,  was  the  action 
or  mechanism  by  which  the  strings  were  sounded.  In 
Cristof  ori's  action  the  strings  were  struck  by  little  ham- 
mers, which  were  entirely  separate  from  the  key-lever 
itself.  When  the  key  was  pressed  down,  its  inner  end 
raised  a  wooden  device  called  the  hopper,  which  in  turn 
struck  the  rear  end  of  the  hammer,  throwing  it  upward, 
so  that  its  leather,  cube-shaped  head  hit  the  string. 
At  the  same  time,  a  damper  was  raised  from  the  string, 
on  which  it  again  descended  when  the  key1  was  released, 
stopping  the  sound.  These  parts  are  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing diagram: 

S=#^= _s 


SS=string;  D=damper;  H^hopper;  KK^key. 

The  chief  features  of  Cristofori's  action  were  used 
by  Gottfried  Silbermann  (1683-1753)  of  Freiberg,  who 
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was  the  next  to  follow  up  the  invention;  and  finally 
they  were  developed  by  English  makers — whence  the 
name  English  Action,  given  to  the  results  of  their  im- 
provements. Another  kind  of  action,  called  the  Vien- 
nese from  its  use  in  pianos  made  in  Vienna,  had  the 
hammers  hinged  directly  upon  the  key-levers.  Al- 
though the  Viennese  pianos  were  much  easier  to  play, 
the  English  type  of  action  finally  triumphed,  and  is  now 
generally  employed,  on  account  of  its  greater  command 
over  tone. 

From  the  time  it  was  invented  the  piano  has  been 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  experiments.  It  has  assumed 
three  principal  forms — the  square,  upright  and  grand. 
For  many  years  the  so-called  "square" — which  was 
really  oblong,  like  the  clavichord — was  most  popular  as 
a  house  instrument.  But  its  clumsy  shape  and  its  poor 
soft  pedal — which  consisted  merely  of  a  strip  of  felt 
that  pressed  against  the  strings,  dulling  the  tone — finally 
withdrew  it  in  favor  of  the  upright.  Most  satisfac- 
tory of  all,  however,  is  the  grand,  since  its  action  is 
simpler  and  more  direct,  and  its  soft  pedal  effects  are 
more  distinctive  (page  37).  Fortunately,  smaller  pianos 
in  "grand"  form  are  now  available,  so  that  this  form 
is  found  in  many  private  homes,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
cert room. 

Despite  its  obvious  advantages,  the  piano  did  not 
take  the  place  of  the  claviers  to  any  great  extent  until 
about  1800.  Even  then  its  construction  was  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  its  easily  falling  out  of  tune;  and 
it  was  only  about  1820,  when  metal  parts  came  to  be 
used,  that  it  was  made  more  durably.  A  gradual  ad- 
vance, too,  took  place  during  the  nineteenth  century  in 
the  length  of  the  keyboard,  range  of  tonal  power  from 
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pianissimo  to  fortissimo,  and  in  the  capacity  to  sustain 
tone. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  factors  which  go  to 
make  up  our  present  pianos. 

THE  CASE  AND  THE  FRAME 

If  you  should  visit  a  piano  factory,  you  would  be 
amazed  at  the  many  parts  and  processes  necessary  to 
the  making  of  the  modern  instrument.  You  would  find 
a  large  space  devoted  just  to  the  case  and  its  attendant 
parts,  such  as  the  music  rack,  the  front-board  and  the 
pedal  box. 

Before  the  case  is  put  together,  the  proper  woods 
must  be  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  dried,  and  cut 
into  the  required  sizes  and  shapes.  As  a  particularly 
difficult  problem,  we  may  mention  the  side-board  on 
the  grand  piano,  which  runs  about  the  sides  and  back, 
and  must  be  made  to  fit  the  long  inner  curve  on  the 
right  of  the  instrument.  To  obtain  the  proper  curves 
the  whole  board  is  made  of  a  number  of  layers  of  thin 
wood,  which  are  glued  together,  pressed  into  shape, 
and  then  finally  clamped  until  they  are  firmly  "set."  A 
similar  process  is  performed  with  the  cover,  which  is 
prevented  from  warping  or  cracking  by  gluing  together 
layers  of  wood  with  their  grains  running  crosswise  to 
one  another. 

After  the  case  has  been  thoroughly  smoothed  down, 
its  exterior  is  sprayed  with  varnish,  which  is  finally 
rubbed  until  the  required  degree  of  polish  is  attained. 

Within  this  wooden  box  is  fixed  a  framework  of 
solid  metal  that  accurately  fits  its  curves  and  that  is 
braced  by  strong  metal  bars  running  in  either  direction, 
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to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  immense  strain  of  the 
strings.  In  order  that  the  tone  may  come  out  freely 
from  the  sounding-board,  the  entire  middle  part  of  this 
framework  is  open,  and  there  are  also  holes  along  its 
sides. 

THE  STRINGS 

From  front  to  back  in  the  grand,  and  from  top  to 
bottom  in  the  upright,  are  stretched  the  strings.  To 
increase  their  length,  the  lowest  of  these  overlap  the 
others,  or  are  "overstrung."  A  few  of  the  very  lowest 
keys  are  supplied  with  but  one  string  each.  Next  come 
a  few  with  two  strings,  and  finally  the  great  majority, 
with  three  strings  each.  Made  of  fine  steel,  the  strings 
vary  in  thickness  from  the  short,  thin  ones  for  the 
highest  tones  to  the  long,  heavy  ones  for  the  bass  tones 
— the  latter  reinforced  by  winding  them  with  finer  wire, 

These  strings  at  their  inner  end  (or  lower  end  in 
the  upright)  are  attached  by  loops  which  pass  over 
pegs  set  in  the  frame.  At  the  front  (or  top  in  the 
upright)  they  are  wound  about  the  tuning-pegs,  which 
are  driven  through  apertures  in  the  metal  frame  into  a 
wooden  bar,  in  such  a  way,  however,  that  they  may 
be  turned  by  the  tuning-fork.  There  are  three  bridges 
over  which  the  strings  pass,  two  of  which  form  a  part 
of  the  metal  frame,  while  the  third,  made  of  wood,  is 
glued  directly  to  the  sounding-board. 


THE  SOUNDING-BOARD 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  what  we  hear  when 
a  piano   is   played   is   not   the   tone   from  the   strings 
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themselves,  but  the  result  of  this  tone  carried  by  the 
wooden  bridge  which  I  have  just  mentioned  to  the 
sounding-board.  This  sounding-board,  which,  as  you 
may  readily  see,  is  a  flat  slab  of  wood  like  a  table-top, 
fitting  into  the  case  just  below  the  metal  frame,  is  there- 
fore an  important  item  in  piano  construction,  since  upon 
its  excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  depends  to 
a  large  degree  the  quality  of  the  piano  tone.  How  this 
tone  is  strengthened  by  it  you  may  discover  by  a  simple 
experiment.  Strike  a  tuning-fork  sharply  on  a  hard 
surface,  such  as  a  table-top.  You  will  hear  only  a 
high,  squeaky  sound.  But  quickly  apply  the  stem  of  the 
fork  to  the  sounding-board  of  a  piano,  and  its  lower, 
or  "fundamental"  tone  comes  out  clearly.  Put  down  the 
damper  pedal,  and  sing  or  shout.  The  sound  will  be 
reverberated  through  the  piano  through  the  responsive 
vibrations  of  the  sounding-board. 

For  the  construction  of  the  sounding-board,  a  light, 
elastic  kind  of  wood,  generally  fir,  is  chosen.  The  board 
itself  is  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  is  further  strengthened  by  a  series  of 
bars  made  of  the  same  or  heavier  wood,  glued  to  its 
underside.  These  bars  also  help  to  prevent  the  sound- 
ing-board from  cracking — although  I  regret  to  say 
cracks  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  sounding-boards 
of  even  the  best  instruments.  Unless  they  result  in  a 
jarring  tone,  however,  they  do  no  special  harm.  See 
if  you  can  find  one  in  the  sounding-board  of  your  own 
piano ! 

THE  ACTION 

But  all  the  parts  which  I  have  described  are  of  no 
use  without  the  key-mechanism,  or  action.     True,  one 
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could  pluck  the  strings  with  the  fingers,  with,  however, 
but  feeble  results.  There  is  a  Hungarian  instrument, 
indeed,  called  a  zimbalon,  which  is  shaped  like  our 
grand  piano,  but  which  is  played  by  striking  the  strings 
with  hammers  held  in  the  hands  of  the  player. 

As  we  sit  at  the  piano,  we  of  course  see  only  the 
front  end  of  the  keys,  of  which  the  white  ones  are 
covered  by  thin  strips,  generally  of  ivory,  while  the 
black  ones  are  made  by  gluing  on  blocks  of  ebony  wood. 
Extending  into  the  body  of  the  instrument,  the  key- 
lever  "dandles''  upon  a  pin  which  sticks  up  in  the  middle 
of  it.  Also,  another  pin  toward  the  front  prevents  the 
key-lever  from  wobbling  sidewise  when  it  descends  up- 
on the  felt  key-bed  beneath  it. 

At  the  inner  end  of  the  key-lever  in  the  grand  piano, 
the  hammer  action  follows  the  general  principle  of 
Cristofori's  invention,  with  its  hopper,  hammer-shank 
and  hammer-head,  only  that  there  are  now  a  great  many 
more  details  than  were  dreamt  of  by  Cristofori.  A 
check,  for  instance,  rises  with  the  hammer  and  stops 
it  before  it  falls  entirely  back,  so  that  the  stroke  may 
be  readily  repeated.  The  oval  hammer-head,  too,  is 
now  made  of  compressed  felt.  For  a  given  action,  this 
felt  is  made  in  a  long,  solid  piece,  which  is  cut  into 
narrow  layers  for  the  individual  keys,  just  as  you  would 
slice  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  player's  end  of  the  key-lever  can  be  pressed 
down  only  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  before  it 
reaches  the  key-bed.  While  the  key  is  thus  descending, 
however,  the  hammer  is  rising  about  four  times  as  fast, 
so  that  it  moves  up  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  When 
the  key  has  descended  as  far  as  possible,  the  hammer 
has  not  quite  reached  its  string,  but  is  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  from  it.    This  point  is  called  the  "escape- 
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merit,"  since  here  the  hammer  escapes  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  player  and  proceeds  to  the  string  only 
through  the  impetus  which  it  has  previously  received. 
If  you  press  down  a  key  very  slowly,  for  instance,  the 
string  will  not  sound  at  all,  because  the  hammer  has  not 
reached  it.  But  strike  a  quick  blow  and  the  hammer 
hits  the  string  sharply,  through  the  impetus  which  you 
have  imparted  to  it. 

When  the  hammer  strikes  the  string,  it  immediately 
falls  back  from  it,  so  that  nothing  you  can  do  in  the 
way  of  pressing  on  the  key  can  thereafter  have  any 
effect  on  the  tone.  It  is  important  to  remember  this 
fact,  since  some  players  imagine  that  they  are  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  tone  by  waving  their  hand  about 
on  the  key,  when  the  hammer  is  nowhere  near  the 
string ! 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  action  of 
a  grand  piano,  such  as  has  just  been  described : 


GRAND   ACTION 
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Since  the  action  of  the  upright  has  to  take  an  up- 
ward turn  before  the  hammers  strike  the  strings,  it  is 
somewhat  more  complicated,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  il- 
lustration : 


An  important  factor  in  the  action  is  the  damper, 
which  rises  as  each  key  is  depressed,  and  falls  as  it  is 
released  (unless  prevented  by  the  pedal).  The  dampers, 
without  which  there  would  be  a  confused  roar  of  tone, 
have  already  been  mentioned  (page  36).  I  have  also 
explained  (page  36)  the  mechanism  and  effect  of  the 
pedals,  which  are  so  cleverly  employed  by  modern  pian- 
ists. 


You  now  see  what  a  complex  machine  is  the  modern 
piano — even  more  complex  than  an  automobile  or  aero- 
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plane!  And  if  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  its  parts 
be  thrown  slightly  out  of  adjustment,  perfect  results 
are  impossible.  Piano  makers,  too,  have  done  their 
prettiest  to  enable  their  instruments  to  withstand  the 
tremendous  strain  of  the  strings,  which,  in  a  grand 
piano,  amounts  to  at  least  twenty-five  tons.  No  wonder 
that  a  piano  gets  out  of  tune  occasionally,  and  that  jars 
and  creaks  creep  into  it!  See,  therefore,  that  your 
piano  is  tuned  at  least  once  in  three  months,  and  that 
any  defects  in  the  action  are  attended  to  promptly. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  V 

1.  What  does  the  word  clavier  mean? 

2.  Explain  how  the  string  was  sounded  in  the  clavi- 
chord.   What  was  the  bebung? 

3.  Explain  the  action  of  instruments  of  the  harpsi- 
chord type.    What  names  were  given  them? 

4.  How  was  the  tone  of  the  harpsichord  varied  ? 

5.  Tell  about  the  invention  of  the  piano. 

6.  What  were  the  chief  features  of  the  action  of  the 
first  piano?  What  two  kinds  of  action  afterwards 
came  into  use,  and  how  did  these  kinds  differ? 

7.  What  forms  did  the  piano  take,  and  how  was  it 
improved  after  1800? 

8.  How  are  the  case  and  metal  frame  of  the  piano 
constructed  ? 

9.  How  are  the  strings  stretched,  so  that  they  may 
readily  be  tuned? 
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10.  What  is  the  office  of  the  sounding-board,  and  how 
is  it  constructed? 

11.  Show  how  the  key-lever  is  placed,  and  how  it  acts 
on  the  hammers. 

12.  What  is  the  office  of  the  dampers? 

13.  Why  does  a  piano  need  frequent  tuning? 


CHAPTER  VI 

TECHNIC  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Two  words  which  one  hears  repeatedly  in  regard  to 
piano  playing  are  technic  and  interpretation.  Whole 
books,  indeed,  have  been  written  about  each  of  these. 
Hence  you  must  surely  know  just  what  they  mean. 

TECHNIC 

Anything  which  has  to  do  with  the  muscular  side 
of  piano  playing  comes  under  the  head  of  technic.  To 
perform  the  intricate  music  written  for  the  piano  re- 
quires the  utmost  control  of  the  muscles  which  direct 
fingers,  hand,  arm,  shoulder,  even  the  feet;  also  it  re- 
quires the  ability  not  to  employ  muscles  which  are 
either  not  necessary  or  would  only  clog  the  action  of 
those  that  are  effective.  One  must,  therefore,  be  able 
to  relax  muscles  as  well  as  to  call  them  into  service — 
an  important  point  to  remember.  While  the  fingers 
are  scampering  over  the  keyboard,  for  instance,  the 
wrists  should  commonly  be  kept  as  relaxed  as  though 
they  were  sound  asleep. 

Thus  to  attain  the  proper  technic,  one  has  first  to 
study  out  what  each  muscle  can  do,  also  when  to  put 
it  into  action  and  when  to  relax  it.  Exercises  for  arm, 
hand  and  fingers  should  deal  with  these  items,  and 
should  result  in  the  student's  knowing  just  how  to  man- 
age the  muscles,  either  singly  or  in  combination. 
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Then  comes  a  list  of  so-called  finger  exercises,  by 
which  useful  little  figures  such  as  these: 


4 


^m 


*t-* 


*— ? 


are  played  over  and  over,  in  various  keys,  while  the 
player  employs  different  kinds  of  touch — a  word  which 
refers  to  the  way  the  key  is  depressed,  whether  by  finger 
action  alone,  or  in  combination  with  the  hand,  arm,  etc. ; 
also  to  the  manner  in  which  the  key  is  released,  as  in 
staccato  or  legato  touch. 

In  connection  with  finger  exercises,  or  in  alternation 
with  them,  come  many  exercises  that  deal  with  scales, 
chords  and  arpeggios — the  value  of  which  has  already 
been  explained  (page  57).  Scales  and  arpeggios  for 
instance,  may  be  practiced  at  different  rates  of  speed, 
with  one  hand  after  the  other,  with  the  hands  moving 
together  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions,  with  the 
notes  at  different  intervals  apart  (such  as  octaves, 
thirds  or  sixths),  with  one  hand  moving  more  quickly 
than  the  other,  or  in  different  rhythms,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 


rt              1            3     ! 

■  y  x 

—    4 

5                   2     t 

1            3      i 

-j    4        5 

4 

fL   4-      ^^53 

J~J  m  - 

■    0    J      J^  — 

1, — » J   0  * — &- 

0j  * — J — ^ 

"  %j         ■#■  • 

etc. 

♦• • 

etc. 

Octaves  and  chords  should  be  treated  with  various 
touches,  at  different  rates  of  speed,  and  the  like. 

In  addition  to  such  drill  on  stock  materials  come 
exercises  that  deal  with  special  problems.     When  you 
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study  a  new  piece,  for  instance,  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
meet  with  some  unfamiliar  twist  of  a  scale,  or  other 
combination  of  notes  that  needs  special  attention.  Per- 
haps your  teacher  may  suggest  an  exercise  that  will 
help  matters.  But  anyway,  you  can  easily  take  the 
knotty  problem  by  itself,  find  out  just  where  the  trouble 
lies,  and  go  over  it,  slowly  at  first,  enough  times — SO 
or  100  if  necessary — to  play  it  with  ease.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  practice  a  tricky  little  figure  with  both 
hands,  doubling  the  part  written  for  one  hand  by  the 
other,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  octaves.  In  this 
way  both  hands  get  the  benefit  of  the  exercise ;  and  if 
they  can  play  the  passage  together,  it  ought  to  be  so 
much  the  easier  to  play  it  with  one  hand,  as  written. 
For  instance,  the  first  variation  from  Beethoven's  Six 
Variations  on  "Nel  cor  piu"  may  be  practiced  in  this 
way,  beginning  as  follows : 


tymltlpYffrfiriirrrVr 


mtsffm 


1  3  4  3  148 


INTERPRETATION 


But  all  these  exercises  are  merely  the  preparation  for 
the  real  object  of  your  work,  namely,  interpretation. 
To  interpret  a  piece  is  to  play  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ideas  which  the  composer  had  when  he  wrote  it  are 
re-presented — presented  again — as  nearly  as  possible  as 
he  intended. 
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MARKS  OF  EXPRESSION 

To  do  this,  one  must  first  study  out  every  indication 
that  he  has  given  as  to  the  manner  of  performance — 
the  word  or  words  over  the  beginning  that  show  the 
tempo  or  style,  the  signs  for  loud  or  soft,  the  words 
and  signs  throughout  that  modify  or  change  these  di- 
rections. If  any  word  be  unfamiliar,  you  should  im- 
mediately look  it  up  in  your  Musical  Dictionary,  and 
add  it  to  your  vocabulary. 

In  early  music  for  claviers,  very  few  marks  of  ex- 
pression were  inserted  by  the  composer.  Later,  such 
marks  grew  more  numerous;  and  now  composers  are 
very  particular,  as  a  rule,  in  showing  what  they  want, 
even  to  the  extent  of  indicating  the  fingering.  Standard 
compositions  are  often  specially  "edited"  by  musicians 
who  add  their  own  versions  of  how  a  given  piece 
should  be  played.  Generally  speaking,  such  editions 
are  reliable  guides  to  follow,  although  one  must  decide 
for  himself  how  far  they  are  trustworthy.  Some  ways 
in  which  they  may  fail  will  be  noted  later  on. 

But  the  most  accurate  notation  can  only  faintly  ex- 
press what  was  really  in  the  composer's  mind.  Hence 
this  notation  must  finally  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  player's  own  judgment.  Here  is  where  a  good 
teacher  comes  in  handy,  to  explain  to  you  many  points 
where  the  directions  on  the  music  are  either  entirely 
wanting  or  are  difficult  to  fathom. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  general  principles 
of  interpretation. 

ACCENTS 

An  important  means  by  which  one  may  give  interest 
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and  meaning  to  his  playing  is  by  a  skillful  use  of  con- 
trasts between  loud  and  soft.  Such  contrasts  may  occur 
between  long  passages,  or  even  whole  sections  of  a 
piece;  or  between  single  notes,  in  which  case  the  note 
that  stands  out  above  the  others  is  said  to  be  accented 
(page  34). 

A  note  may  thus  be  made  prominent  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  playing  it  louder  than  those  about  it  (the 
dynamic  or  force  accent),  and  second,  by  holding  it  a 
trifle  longer  than  its  appointed  time  (the  agogic  or 
movement  accent).  For  spirited  and  martial  music 
the  first  kind  is  more  suitable;  while  music  of  a  tender, 
dreamy  mood  calls  for  the  second  kind.  Often,  indeed, 
the  two  kinds  are  blended,  so  that  the  accented  note  is 
played  both  a  little  stronger  and  also  a  little  longer  than 
its  fellows. 

We  have  seen  how  the  first  beat  of  each  measure  is 
naturally  accented  (page  34).  As  a  rule,  the  measure- 
accent  continues  to  recur,  like  the  swing  of  a  pendulum, 
so  long  as  the  rhythm  is  regular — that  is,  with  the 
first  note  of  each  measure  as  long  or  longer  than  the 
other  notes.  Examples  of  regular  rhythm  in  triple  and 
duple  meter  are  as  follows: 


}  J    J  |  J    J  |  J    J   |  J-  I 
U  J>  J  J  I  J    J  J  IJ.  i>J  J 


But  such  regularity,  if  maintained  throughout  a  com- 
position, would  become  sadly  monotonous,  and  would 
make  us  long  for  something  to  happen.  Consequently, 
it  is  often  varied  by  irregular  rhythms,  in  which  the 
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shorter  notes  occur  on  the  principal  beats.     Examples 
of  these  are  as  follows : 


nj  7  in  j  inl  j  ij  j  i 


Irregular  rhythms  often  call  for  accents  that  oppose 
the  regular  measure-accent,  and  that  thus  give  variety 
to  the  proceedings.  The  first  of  the  above  irregular 
rhythms,  for  instance,  calls  for  an  unexpected  accent 
on  the  third  beat,  while  the  second  has  an  accent  on  its 
second  beat.  Here  is  where  the  good  taste  of  the  player 
must  come  in,  to  judge  how  to  relate  such  accents  to 
the  measure-accent,  and  to  decide  which  of  the  two  to 
make  more  prominent.  Often  a  note  on  a  weak  beat 
is  accented,  and  is  then  held  over  into  a  following  strong 
beat,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  syncopated,  thus : 


i  JJJ  J  JJ> \  i  J  |  SI  J  J  ■  |  j  J  | 


PHRASING 

Before  we  can  have  a  complete  musical  thought,  how- 
ever, we  must  hear  several  measures  joined  together  in 
what  is  called  a  phrase.  For  just  as  with  the  words 
of  a  poem,  the  thought  in  music  is  unfolded  gradually 
up  to  its  principal  note,  or  climax,  that  comes  at  or 
near  the  end  of  the  phrase.  Take  this  stanza  from  the 
old  Scotch  song  Annie  Laurie,  for  example: 
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Maxwelton's  braes  are  bonnie 

Where  early  fa's  the  dew, 
And  'twas  there  that  Annie  Laurie 

Gi'ed  me   her   promise  true. 

Here  are  four  short  phrases,  of  which  the  first  and 
third  have  their  climaxes  just  before  the  end  {bonnie, 
Laurie) ,  while  in  the  others  it  falls  on  the  very  last 
syllable  {dew,  true). 

You  will  find  the  same  phrasing  in  the  tune  to  which 
these  words  are  set: 


# 


^ 


i  p  j.  i  r  r 


■f B 


^ 


-#-*- 


_    v 


V  — 


.  ij'j.irp  w 


^ 


Observe  that  each  of  the  four  phrases  begins  softly, 
and  that  there  is  a  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the  point  of 
climax.  The  phrases  are  all  exactly  the  same  length, 
each  one  balances  nicely  the  one  before  it,  and  each  rep- 
resents a  separate  part  of  the  whole  thought,  which  is 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  or  period,  that 
occurs  in  the  fourth  line.  Observe  also  that  each  phrase 
begins  on  the  last  beat  of  a  measure,  and  continues 
through  the  third  beat  of  the  next  measure  but  one,  so 
that  the  phrase  is  exactly  two  measures  in  length.  In 
this  way,  phrases  may  begin  on  any  part  of  a  measure, 
provided  that  they  end  at  a  similar  point  of  another 
measure. 

If  we  are  to  play  with  expression,  therefore,  we  must 
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determine  the  limit  of  each  phrase,  and  work  it  up  grad- 
ually to  its  central  feature,  or  climax-note.  Then,  the 
phrases  must  be  made  to  balance  one  another  properly, 
and  so  take  their  places  in  the  entire  sentence.  Finally, 
one  sentence  must  follow  another  in  such  a  way  that 
the  hearer's  interest  is  increased  up  to  the  end  of  an 
entire  section,  and  ultimately  from  one  section  to  an- 
other through  the  entire  piece. 

Let  us  observe,  moreover,  that  consecutive  phrases 
and  sentences  are  not  necessarily  all  of  the  same  length, 
but  that  they  are  often  lengthened,  and  occasionally 
shortened.  Thus  the  composer  makes  his  music  fit 
what  he  has  to  say,  and  again  avoids  monotony. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  phrase  marks,  consisting  of  long 
slurs,  even  in  otherwise  good  editions  are  often  unreliable  and 
misleading.  Slurs  are  often  placed  over  a  measure  from  bar 
to  bar,  for  instance,  where  the  phrase  really  laps  over  the  bar, 
as  we  have  seen  above.  Here  again  your  teacher  and  your  own 
judgment  must  decide  the  question. 

GENERAL   MARKS  OF  INTENSITY 

While  phrases  thus  have  their  ups  and  downs,  these 
fluctuations  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
general  tone  of  an  entire  passage.  At  the  beginning  of 
a  piece  the  composer  places  a  sign  (f,  mf,  p)  indicat- 
ing whether  it  is  to  be  played  loud,  medium  loud  or  soft. 
Hence,  with  all  the  incidental  crescendos,  diminuendos 
and  accents  that  are  involved  in  the  phrasing,  this  gen- 
eral mark  should  not  be  forgotten,  so  that  when  the 
passage  is  marked  p,  it  should  be  played  with  various 
degrees  of  softness,  and  when  marked  f,  with  corre- 
sponding degrees  of  strength.  This  general  intensity 
should  be  maintained  until  the  composer  chooses  to 
alter  it  by  changing  a  p  to  an  f,  or  vice  versa. 
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TEMPO 

The  spirit  of  a  piece  depends  largely,  too,  on  the 
rate  of  speed  with  which  it  is  performed.  A  thoughtful, 
dreamy  piece,  for  instance,  suggests  a  slow  tempo,  while 
a  lively  one  suggests  a  fast  tempo. 

But  let  us  remember  that  a  piece  need  not  necessarily 
be  played  very  rapidly  in  order  to  be  spirited.  A  per- 
son who  is  very  much  alive  has  a  strong  heart-beat; 
and  thus  accent — which  is  the  heart-beat  of  music — is 
the  chief  factor  that  gives  spirit  to  a  performance.  I 
have  heard  amateurs  play  at  a  rushing  rate  with  no 
more  life  in  their  playing  than  is  in  the  clack-clack  of 
a  mill  wheel  or  the  growl  of  a  buzz  saw.  Some  pupils 
seem  to  think  it  is  "smart"  to  rattle  off  their  music 
as  fast  as  they  can  scamper,  with  the  result  that  they 
produce  only  a  confusion  of  noise.  You  might  as  well 
declare  that  the  finest  orator  is  the  one  who  can  talk 
the  fastest! 

Adopt  the  rule  never  to  play  faster  than  you  can  play 
with  accuracy  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  piece — and  you 
can't  go  far  wrong.  And  do  not  be  misled  by  the  metro- 
nome marks,  many  of  which  have  been  inserted  by 
editors,  and  which  often  indicate  the  extreme  limits  of 
speed — limits  which  it  is  not  always  either  desirable 
or  possible  to  reach.  Generally  speaking,  the  metro- 
nome is  a  good  device  to  let  alone,  except  occasionally 
to  test  your  speed,  or  to  regulate  technical  exercises. 

Another  virtue  to  cultivate  is  control  of  tempo.  With 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  some  pupils  begin 
a  piece  at  a  moderate  tempo  and  then  unconsciously 
increase  it,  until  they  are  driving  along  at  sixty  miles 
per  hour.  Or,  in  other  cases,  the  tempo  constantly 
varies  from  slow  to  fast  and  back  again,  according  as 
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passages   are   easy   or   difficult,   so   that  all   sense  of 
rhythmic  proportion  vanishes. 

Such  erratic  pupils  should  cultivate  their  time-sense 
by  thinking  even  beats,  by  imagining  that  they  are 
soldiers  on  a  march,  by  nodding  the  head  on  each  beat, 
or,  better  than  all,  by  counting  aloud.  If  all  these  means 
fail,  play  for  part  of  the  time,  at  least,  with  the  metro- 
nome, setting  it  at  a  rate  that  you  can  easily  attain. 

RELATION   OF  PARTS 

In  an  orchestra,  each  instrument  or  group  of  in- 
struments has  its  own  special  part  to  play.  The  clari- 
net, for  instance,  may  take  the  principal  melody,  the 
double  basses  the  lower  notes  of  the  accompaniment, 
while  the  violins  and  horns  play  the  supporting  chords. 
But  the  poor  pianist  has  to  perform  all  of  these  parts 
at  once,  and  so  represent  an  entire  orchestra ! 

Thus  we  should  remember  that  we  are  all  the  time 
playing  not  one,  but  several  parts — sometimes  as  many 
as  four  or  five — each  of  which,  if  scored  for  the  orches- 
tra, would  be  played  by  a  separate  instrument  or  group 
of  instruments.  To  interpret  properly,  therefore,  the 
pianist  must  thread  out  each  of  these  parts  and  give  it 
its  due  expression  as  related  to  the  whole. 

Clavier  music,  including  most  of  that  written  by 
Bach  and  Handel,  consisted  of  combined  melodies — two, 
three,  sometimes  even  more — and  was  thus  similar  to 
music  of  that  time  written  for  voices,  only  that  the 
melodies  were  generally  adapted  to  the  instrument. 
While  these  melodies  are  played  at  the  same  time,  they 
contrast  with  one  another  not  only  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  move,  but  also  in  the  expression  which  each 
should  receive.     One  voice-part,  for  instance,  may  be 
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jumping  about  in  staccato  notes,  while  another  is  flow- 
ing along  scale-wise,  as  in  this  passage  at  the  beginning 
of  Bach's  Eighth  Invention: 


Invention,  No.  8 
Allegro 


J.  S.Bach 


mmm 


etc. 


In  learning  to  play  such  a  passage  as  this,  therefore, 
one  should  first  study  out  each  melody  by  itself,  de- 
ciding on  each  detail  of  its  expression — crescendos, 
diminuendos,  climaxes,  etc. — and  only  when  these  de- 
tails have  become  firmly  fixed  should  there  be  any  at- 
tempt to  play  the  parts  together. 

When  there  is  a  melody  with  a  chordal  accompani- 
ment, the  case  is  somewhat  different,  since  here  the 
melody  is  directly  supported  by  the  accompaniment, 
which  should  be  made  secondary  to  it  and  follow  its 
varied  moods.  But  even  here  the  player  must  be  on 
the  lookout  for  outstanding  features,  such  as  fragments 
of  melody  in  the  inner  parts.  Often  the  bass  notes 
form  a  kind  of  counter-melody,  of  nearly  or  quite  equal 
importance  to  the  melody  above,  as  in  Schumann's 
Flower  Piece,  Op.  19 : 
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Blumenstiick,  Op.  19 


Schumann 


§feff 


HRffF^W 


P 


gjf^p 


*  ==£ 


MOOD  AND  STYLE 

Finally,  all  these  details  of  technic,  accent,  tempo, 
phrasing  and  relation  of  parts  about  which  we  have 
been  talking  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  work  to- 
gether harmoniously  and  thus  express  unified  thought. 
Everything  should  contribute  to  the  general  mood. 
If  we  are  representing  a  moonlight  scene,  for  instance, 
every  phrase  should  suggest  the  dreamy  atmosphere  by 
its  soft  and  mystic  touch;  whereas  a  brilliant  polonaise 
calls  for  strong  accents,  generally  loud  effects  and  in- 
cisive melodies. 

Some  pieces,  too,  demand  marked  tonal  contrasts, 
in  which  one  passage  or  section  is  played  pianissimo, 
the  next  fortissimo,  and  so  on.  Such  quick  changes  of 
mood  are  found  especially  in  so-called  dramatic  music, 
which  may  thus  suggest  a  tragic  scene  in  a  stage-p^y. 

Just  as  fashions  differ  at  different  periods,  so  music 
has  its  varied  styles,  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  customs 
of  the  times  in  which  it  is  written.    Music  for  the  early 
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clavier,  for  instance,  with  its  light  and  delicate  struc- 
ture, requires  quite  a  different  style  of  performance 
from  the  rich  and  brilliant  music  written  for  the  mod- 
ern piano.  Hence,  before  we  can  perform  a  piece  in 
the  proper  style,  we  must  conjure  up  both  the  epoch  in 
which  it  was  written  and  also  the  particular  traits  of 
its  composer.  These  matters  will  be  further  explained 
in  Chapter  X. 

SUMMARY 

In  my  remarks  about  technic  and  interpretation,  I 
have  attempted  merely  to  show  what  these  words  mean, 
and  to  indicate  some  general  principles  by  which  you 
may  apply  them  to  your  practice.  Multitudes  of  ques- 
tions will  constantly  arise  as  to  just  what  touch  to  use 
in  a  given  passage,  just  how  much  accent  to  give  certain 
notes,  the  exact  degree  of  speed  for  a  given  piece,  etc., 
which  must  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  your  teacher  and 
your  own  musical  sense.  It  is  such  endless  problems  as 
these,  indeed,  which  make  music  study  continually  in- 
teresting, and  which  at  the  same  time  make  you  more 
keen  in  your  ability  to  arrive  at  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  composer's  intentions. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  VI 

1.  What  is  meant  by  technic?  In  what  ways  must  the 
pianist  be  able  to  control  his  muscles? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  touch?  Describe  the  principal 
classes  of  technical  exercises. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  interpretation?  How  far  are 
marks  of  expression  found  in  a  composition  trust- 
worthy ? 
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4.  Define  two  kinds  of  accent,  and  show  under  what 
circumstances  each  is  to  be  employed. 

5.  When  are  rhythms  regular  or  irregular?  What  is 
syncopation? 

6.  How  is  a  phrase  formed  ?  How  do  musical  phrases 
compare  with  those  of  poetry? 

7.  Where  may  phrases  begin  and  end  in  a  measure? 
How  do  phrases  contribute  toward  the  interest  of 
a  piece?    How  may  they  vary  in  length? 

8.  How  is  the  general  intensity  of  a  passage  indicated, 
and  to  what  extent  should  such  indications  be  ob- 
served ? 

9.  What  is  the  chief  factor  in  giving  animation  to  a 
performance  ?    How  may  tempo  be  controlled  ? 

10.  How  may  the  relation  between  voice-parts  in  a 
piano  piece  be  maintained  (a)  when  these  consist 
of  combined  melodies,  and  (b)  when  there  is  a 
melody  and  accompaniment? 

11.  What  determines  the  mood  and  style  of  a  given 
piece?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  dramatic 
composition  ? 

12.  How  would  you  decide  just  what  kind  and  amount 
of  accent  to  give  a  note? 


CHAPTER  VII 
PRACTICE 

To  learn  a  new  language,  one  must  repeat  words  and 
phrases  over  and  over  again  until  they  become  a  part 
of  one's  mental  equipment.  So  in  music,  which  is  a 
kind  of  language  that,  in  the  case  of  piano  playing,  is 
talked  by  the  fingers,  one  must  drill  and  drill  on  each 
group  of  motions  until  they  can  be  performed  with  per- 
fect ease.  Such  drill  constitutes  practice,  without  which 
one  cannot  learn  to  play,  any  more  than  one  can  learn 
to  swim  without  going  near  the  water. 

Your  progress  in  piano  playing  will  depend  so  much 
on  the  way  your  practice  is  conducted,  indeed,  that 
I  hope  you  will  read  this  chapter  more  carefully  than 
any  other  part  of  the  book. 

REGULARITY  AND  AMOUNT 

First  of  all,  then,  you  should  practice  regularly  every 
week  day,  at  least.  Fitful  practice,  by  which  you  work 
three  or  four  hours  one  day  and  then  skip  two  or 
three  days,  is  of  little  value,  since  it  is  the  daily  drill 
of  brain  and  fingers  that  keeps  them  in  training.  A 
great  pianist  once  said  that  if  he  stopped  practicing  for 
a  day,  he  himself  realized  its  effect  on  his  fingers;  if 
for  two  days,  his  friends  knew  it,  and  if  for  three  days, 
all  the  public  knew  it. 

Regularity,  indeed,  is  more  important  than  quantity. 
In  deciding  how  much  you  will  practice  per  day,  fix  on 
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an  amount  that  you  can  easily  fulfil.  If  you  are  in 
school,  for  instance,  an  hour  or  even  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  may  be  all  that  you  can  safely  promise.  So 
make  your  plans  for  this  amount,  and  increase  it  when- 
ever you  have  the  opportunity.  It  is  better  to  accom- 
plish your  stunt  of  an  hour  a  day  and  sometimes  to  add 
another  whole  or  half  hour,  than  to  try  for  two  hours, 
and  then,  when  you  find  time  for  but  a  single  hour,  to 
feel  that  you  have  not  done  your  whole  duty. 

Then,  too,  you  should  make  sure  of  your  hour  by 
assigning  it  a  fixed  place  on  your  daily  schedule.  Morn- 
ing practice  is  especially  fruitful,  since  with  your  brain 
refreshed  by  a  night's  sleep  you  can  often  accomplish 
twice  as  much  as  you  would  in  an  equal  period  later  in 
the  day.  Hence,  if  possible,  practice  a  half  hour  or  so 
immediately  after  breakfast  (or  even  before  it!).  It 
is  a  good  plan,  too,  to  divide  up  your  hour,  putting 
half  of  it  in  the  morning  and  the  other  half  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening. 

Having  thus  scheduled  your  practice,  consider  the 
periods  just  as  fixed  as  though  they  were  appointments 
for  school  classes.  Put  up  the  "busy"  sign,  and  if 
friends  call  or  the  telephone  rings,  let  such  matters 
wait  until  you  have  finished.  You  will  have  to  exercise 
genuine  self-control  to  keep  from  running  off  on  a  lark 
with  your  playmates,  or  to  the  movies;  but  remember 
that  if  you  do  not  regard  your  piano  work  as  serious 
business,  you  will  never  get  anywhere  as  a  player. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea,  too,  to  keep  tabs  on  your  prac- 
tice, so  that  you  may  realize  just  what  you  are  doing, 
and  may  exhibit  definite  results  to  your  teacher.  Mark 
off  in  your  lesson  book  or  on  a  special  sheet  of  paper 
a  square  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and  another  for  the 
total.    If  you  should  be  prevented  from  doing  your  full 
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amount  of  practice  any  day,  be  sure  to  make  it  up  the 
day  after.  Assuming  that  your  "stunt"  is  an  hour  per 
day,  the  practice  record  for  a  week  may  work  out 
somewhat  as  follows : 


Day 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed.    Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Total 

Hours 

1 

iy2 

1 

1 

y2 

2 

7 

This  is  a  good  record,  since  you  have  overshot  the 
mark  by  one  hour. 

PRACTICE  CONDITIONS 


You  should  see  that  the  conditions  under  which  you 
practice  are  all  as  favorable  as  possible.  Get  as  good  a 
piano  as  you  can — preferably  a  grand — and  have  it 
kept  in  tune.  Place  it  near  a  window  so  that  the  light 
falls  over  your  left  shoulder  on  the  music-rack  and  key- 
board,  and  so  that  the  evening  light  may  be  equally 
good.  Get  a  firm  stool  to  sit  on — one  that  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  is  best — and  regulate  its  height  so  that  the 
upper  line  of  your  hand  and  forearm  is  about  hori- 
zontal, just  above  the  level  of  the  keyboard. 

Another  important  item:  see  that  the  room  in  which 
you  practice  is  quiet,  and  that  you  are  not  disturbed 
while  at  work.  I  once  visited  a  girls'  school  where  the 
piano  pupils  were  obliged  to  practice  in  a  common  liv- 
ing-room, with  other  students  continually  passing  to 
and  fro,  conversing  with  each  other.  No  student,  how- 
ever faithful  in  intention,  could  possibly  pin  her  mind 
down  to  music  amid  such  distractions !   So,  if  necessary, 
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have  your  piano  moved  to  a  small,  retired  room,  where 
your  family  and  friends  cannot  easily  get  at  you  while 
the  sacred  practice  period  is  in  progress. 

HOW  TO  PRACTICE 

Under  the  most  ideal  conditions,  however,  practice, 
if  not  performed  in  the  right  way,  may  accomplish 
little,  or  even  do  more  harm  than  good.  I  once  had  a 
pupil  who  assured  me  that  she  practiced  five  hours  a 
day.  But  I  never  could  fathom  what  she  did  during 
these  hours,  for  she  knew  no  more  at  one  lesson  than 
she  did  at  the  lesson  before.  Evidently  a  total  waste 
of  time! 

Let's  understand  what  your  objects  are  in  practicing. 
Of  course,  you  would  like  to  dash  off  your  piece  with 
ease  and  brilliancy.  But  before  that  joyful  result  is 
reached  must  come  some  hard  plodding,  in  order  to  at- 
tain a  mastery  over  details.  If  an  automobile  maker 
wants  a  machine  to  stand  up  under  all  demands  upon 
its  strength  and  speed,  he  must  see  that  each  little  part 
is  exactly  fitted  for  its  job.  So  the  player  must  see 
that  there  is  no  weak  joint  anywhere  in  his  command 
of  a  piece. 

Did  you  ever  consider  how  many  factors  must  be 
attended  to  in  order  to  play  a  single  note  correctly? 
The  position  of  the  note  on  the  staff  must  be  observed, 
together  with  any  sharp  or  flat  that  may  modify  it; 
the  key  which  is  indicated  by  this  note  must  be  found 
on  the  piano;  the  finger  must  be  chosen  that  is  best 
fitted  to  play  it ;  the  key  must  be  sounded  with  just  the 
right  touch,  and,  finally,  it  must  be  released  at  just  the 
right  instant.  And  in  performing  an  elaborate  piece, 
one  has  to  play  perhaps  thousands  of  notes  correctly  as 
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to  pitch,  fingering,  touch  and  duration !    Is  it  not  clear 
that  one  must  go  slowly  at  first? 

MISTAKES 

How  about  mistakes,  you  ask?  Well,  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  them  is  not  to  make  them.  Every  time 
you  play  a  passage  through  you  imprint  a  little  groove 
in  your  brain;  and  every  time  you  repeat  the  passage, 
this  groove  grows  deeper — just  like  a  wagon  rut.  Bye 
and  bye  the  groove  is  so  deep  that  the  passage  practi- 
cally plays  itself,  and  you  would  have  to  exert  a  con- 
siderable effort  to  change  it.  When  you  make  a  mis- 
take, therefore,  you  start  a  wrong  groove;  and  to  cor- 
rect it  you  will  have  to  erase  this  groove  from  your 
mind  and  start  to  make  a  new  and  correct  one. 

Do  you  not  see  how  vastly  important  it  is  not  to 
make  mistakes  in  the  first  place?  Yes,  of  course,  such 
mistakes  will  creep  in,  with  the  best  of  care.  But  hav- 
ing found  one,  you  should  go  to  work,  tooth  and  nail, 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Put  a  mark  around  the  offending  note 
with  a  blue  pencil,  so  that  your  attention  will  be  called 
to  it — otherwise  you  will  most  likely,  in  a  fit  of  absent- 
mindedness,  jog  along  serenely  in  the  wrong  groove 
which  you  have  established.  When  your  teacher  points 
out  a  mistake,  ask  him  to  mark  it,  or  to  let  you  mark  it 
in  this  way;  and  after  the  lesson,  go  over  your  music 
and  again  locate  every  such  error.  Then  redouble  your 
care  whenever,  in  practicing  a  piece,  you  approach  one 
of  these  danger  signals. 

DIVISION  OF  PRACTICE  TIME 

Now  comes  the  question,  how  to  divide  up  your  prac- 
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tice  time  to  the  best  advantage.  Your  lesson  will  con- 
sist of  several  items,  each  of  which  should  receive  due 
attention.  For  an  hour's  practice,  these  items  may  be 
listed  as  follows  (figures  refer  to  number  of  min- 
utes) : 


Technic,  10 


A.  Studies,  15 


B.  New  piece,  15 


C.  Review  pieces,  15 


Sight- 
reading,  5 


Total,  60  minutes 

If  you  are  practicing  two  hours  per  day,  multiply  each  of  the 
figures  by  two. 

Of  these  items,  technic  is  placed  first,  because  it 
consists  of  simple  exercises  that  prepare  the  fingers 
for  what  is  to  follow.  Variety  may  be  gained  by  chang- 
ing the  order  of  the  next  three  items  from  day  to  day, 
taking  them  the  first  day  in  the  order  ABC,  the  next 
day  in  the  order  B  C  A,  then  in  the  order  CAB,  etc. 
Sight-reading  comes  naturally  at  the  end,  as  a  kind  of 
dessert  to  the  feast. 

Under  the  head  of  studies  or  etudes  come  those  little 
pieces  that  are  built  upon  some  useful  technical  figure. 
They  therefore  form  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between 
simple  exercises  and  the  more  formal  pieces.  By  the 
"new  piece"  is  understood  a  part  of  a  composition  with 
which  you  are  wholly  unfamiliar,  and  also  additional 
practice  on  the  part  that  you  have  already  studied.    Re- 
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view  pieces  include  those  which  you  have  nearly  com- 
pleted and  which  you  are  memorizing  or  otherwise  pol- 
ishing ;  also  pieces  which  you  wish  to  "keep  under  your 
fingers. "  Sight-reading  will  be  further  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  XL 

Of  course,  the  plan  which  I  have  suggested  may  be 
altered  to  suit  the  occasion.  When  you  are  just  begin- 
ning, you  will  have  fewer  items  on  your  practice  list — 
perhaps  only  technic  and  studies.  Sometimes  a  new 
piece  may  be  especially  hard,  and  may  require  twenty 
minutes  rather  than  only  fifteen;  in  which  case  the 
extra  five  minutes  should  be  taken  from  the  review 
pieces  or  studies.  But  keep  a  clock  in  sight,  and  see 
that  no  item  is  entirely  neglected. 

Perhaps  you  may  become  so  interested  in  a  new  piece 
that  you  will  want  to  spend  a  half -hour  or  even  more 
upon  it.  If  so,  well  and  good;  but  do  not  count  the 
additional  time  as  part  of  your  regular  practice  period, 
listing  it  rather  to  the  credit  of  extra  practice  time. 

PRACTICE  SCHEMES 

We  have  seen  how,  before  a  piece  is  played  as  a 
whole,  it  should  be  studied  in  small  bits,  so  that  each 
of  its  details  may  be  given  due  attention.  For  this  pur- 
pose, you  should  devise  some  definite  scheme  by  which 
each  note  and  phrase  may  be  studied  by  itself  and  also 
in  relation  to  those  about  it.  Different  kinds  of  ma- 
terials may  require  different  schemes,  so  that  you  should 
have  one  ready  for  any  occasion  that  may  arise. 

In  most  studies,  for  instance,  the  two  hands  have 
quite  different  problems  to  solve — the  one  hand  play- 
ing running  passages  while  the  other  plays  an  accom- 
paniment of  chords.  Here  several  days,  perhaps  a  whole 
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week,  may  be  spent  in  practicing  with  one  hand  at  a 
time,  thus  solving  the  two  problems  separately  before 
attempting  to  unite  them.  Pieces  consisting  solely  of 
two  or  more  melodies  (page  82)  should  receive  similar 
treatment. 

When  the  texture  of  the  piece  is  more  closely  woven, 
however,  one  may  study  each  measure  by  itself,  be- 
ginning by  taking  the  part  for  each  hand  alone,  before 
putting  the  hands  together.  In  this  case,  however,  each 
measure  should  always  be  extended  to  at  least  the  first 
beat  of  the  following  measure,  so  that  the  measure- 
climax  may  be  preserved.    Representing  each  measure 

and  its  extension  by  the  figure :        j j  J  ,  one 

may  then  build  up  the  passage  thus : 


J 


J 


etc. 


In  this  way,  each  measure  is  studied  (1)  by  itself, 
(2)  with  the  one  preceding  it,  and  (3)  with  the  one 
which  follows. 

After  the  section  to  be  learned  has  been  practiced 
in  this  way  for  two  or  three  days,  longer  passages — 
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preferably  phrases — may  be  similarly  treated,  until  the 
entire  section  can  be  performed  slowly  and  without 
errors. 

Sometimes  it  is  interesting  to  reverse  the  above  proc- 
ess, beginning  with  the  final,  instead  of  the  first  meas- 
ure, then  studying  the  measure  before  it,  and  so  on 
backward  until  the  beginning  is  reached.  As  in  a  de- 
tective story,  the  mystery  is  not  fully  solved  till  the 
whole  plot  is  revealed ! 

A  danger  point  is  reached  wrhen  a  section  or  piece 
has  been  carefully  studied  as  outlined  above;  for  now 
comes  the  temptation  to  play  it  in  concert  style,  with 
no  further  thought  for  details.  But  you  are  not  yet 
ready  for  such  an  off-hand  performance,  since  the 
grooves  in  the  brain  are  not  even  yet  firmly  fixed,  and 
may  readily  be  disturbed.  So  continue  the  same  detailed 
study  as  before,  strengthening  each  technical  point, 
and  searching  for  errors  or  omissions. 

Each  day  focus  your  practice  upon  a  special  section, 
plodding  through  it  with  the  utmost  caution.  After 
you  are  sure  of  every  step,  try  it  through  more  nearly 
up  to  time,  letting  the  quick  passages  really  run,  and 
not  crawl  as  before.  No  doubt  you  will  discover  weak 
places  here  and  there — insecure  fingering,  blurred  out- 
lines, etc.  Make  a  mental  note  of  each  slippery  spot, 
perhaps  even  mark  it  with  the  faithful  blue  pencil,  and 
afterwards  attend  to  the  marked  passages  with  special 
practice. 

An  excellent  plan,  too,  is  to  play  a  short  passage 
as  well  as  you  are  able,  and  then  repeat  it  several  times, 
at  each  repetition  trying  to  improve  it  just  a  little  bit. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  discover  how  much  better  you 
will  play  it  after  a  dozen  or  so  such  repetitions,  and 
what  a  great  chance  there  was  for  improvement!     A 
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friend  of  mine  whose  office  adjoined  the  studio  of  a 
famous  pianist  spoke  of  how  the  latter  would  some- 
times repeat  a  phrase  or  two  of  a  piece  he  was  studying 
for  an  hour  or  more,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of 
perfection.  Such  work,  if  properly  conducted,  is  not 
monotonous  (except  to  the  outside  hearer!),  since  one 
constantly  rejoices  to  find  a  new  shade  of  tone  or  ac- 
cent which  gives  added  significance  to  the  entire  piece. 

MEMORIZING 

You  never  really  learn  to  swim  with  confidence  until 
you  cast  away  the  supporting  bladder  and  strike  out 
for  yourself.  So  a  piece  is  never  really  your  own  pos- 
session until  you  can  throw  aside  the  printed  pages  and 
play  it  directly  out  of  your  own  mind.  It  is  not  always 
desirable  to  memorize  everything  that  you  study,  since 
this  custom  might  confine  you  to  a  very  small  amount 
of  material.  But  you  should  have  some  memory  work 
constantly  on  hand,  and  should  fully  memorize  at  least 
your  most  attractive  and  valuable  pieces. 

Some  pianists  are  blessed  with  such  retentive  minds 
that  by  the  time  they  have  mastered  the  details  of  a 
piece  they  can  play  it  from  memory.  But  even  if  one 
have  this  happy  faculty,  he  should  in  addition  test  his 
memory  through  each  step  of  the  way,  lest  some  chance 
happening  may  trip  him  up.  At  a  pupils'  recital,  for  in- 
stance, I  have  known  one  of  the  participants  to  exclaim 
in  a  panic,  "Oh,  what  shall  I  do,  I  can't  remember  the 
very  first  note  of  my  piece!" 

An  old  proverb  says,  "Take  care  of  the  pennies,  and 
the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves."  Just  so,  take 
care  of  the  details  and  you  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
piece  as  a  whole. 
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So  again,  let's  study  it  bit  by  bit.  Turn  back  to 
the  practice  scheme  on  page  94.  Treating  each  meas- 
ure by  itself,  then  in  combination  with  the  one  before 
and  the  one  after,  proceed  thus: 

1.  Play  the  measure  twice  with  the  notes,  trying  to 
stamp  each  detail  of  it  on  your  mind. 

2.  Look  down  at  the  keyboard  and  perform  the  mo- 
tions of  playing  it — twice  as  before — on  top  of  the 
keys,  but  without  sounding  them. 

3.  Play  the  measure  aloud,  as  usual,  twice,  but  this 
time  from  memory. 

Of  these  three  processes  the  second  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  because  then,  having  no  sound  to  guide 
you,  you  must  rely  entirely  on  your  memory  of  the 
muscular  motions  that  are  involved. 

In  this  way,  each  section  of  the  piece  should  be 
gradually  freed  from  the  printed  page.  Do  not  attempt 
to  play  a  section  as  a  whole  until  you  have  built  it  up 
piecemeal  for  several  days,  and  are  thus  sure  of  every 
step.  And  even  after  this  point  has  been  reached,  play 
carefully  with  the  notes  as  well  as  without  them  each 
time  that  you  practice  the  piece.  For  you  cannot,  like 
the  artist,  paint  a  picture  and  then  hang  it  on  the  wall, 
since  a  piece  of  music  is  never  thus  completed,  but  is 
always  open  to  improvements  in  the  way  of  tonal- 
shadings  or  adjustments  of  touch. 

With  the  piece  finally  memorized,  how  may  you  keep 
it  in  practice?  Here  is  a  good  plan  for  the  treatment 
of  each  section  in  turn.  Play  the  section  carefully  once 
or  twice  with  the  notes.  Then,  from  memory,  play  the 
part  for  one  hand  aloud,  while  the  other  hand  plays  its 
part  on  top  of  the  keys.    Now  reverse  the  process,  so 
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that  the  hand  which  played  aloud  plays  silently,  and 
the  other  hand  plays  aloud.  Finally  play  aloud  from 
memory  with  both  hands  together.  If  you  have  per- 
formed these  processes  successfully,  you  wTill  now  have 
a  pleasant  sense  of  security  about  the  section. 

SUMMARY 

Here,  then,  are  the  principal  ways  for  making  prac- 
tice really  contribute  towards  your  progress: 

1.  By  scheduling  regular  daily  periods,  and  allowing 
nothing  to  interfere  with  them. 

2.  By  practicing  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

3.  By  placing  accuracy  before  speed,  and  thus  avoid- 
ing mistakes. 

4.  By  immediately  correcting  mistakes,  if  they  occur. 

5.  By  dividing  up  practice  periods  so  that  no  item  of 
the  lesson  is  neglected,  and  by  working  on  each  item 
according  to  a  definite  plan. 

6.  By  devoting  a  part  of  your  daily  practice  to  mem- 
ory work. 

Following  out  these  principles,  you  should  work  in- 
variably in  a  forward  direction,  and  you  need  have  no 
fear  that  piano  practice  may  become  a  bore. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  VII 

1.  Why  is  practice  necessary  to  progress  in  piano  play- 
ing? 

2.  How  much  time  per  day  do  you  intend  to  practice, 
and  why  have  you  decided  on  that  amount? 
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3.  Under  what  conditions  as  to  piano,  light  and  quiet 
of  room  are  you  able  to  practice? 

4.  What  factors  must  be  observed  in  order  to  play  a 
note  correctly  ? 

5.  How  can  you  avoid  or  correct  mistakes  ? 

6.  How  may  your  practice  periods  be  profitably  di- 
vided up  between  the  different  items  in  your  lesson  ? 

7.  Suggest  a  scheme  for  studying  a  new  piece. 

8.  How  may  you  improve  a  piece  in  reviewing  it? 

9.  Why  is  it  important  to  memorize  some,  at  least,  of 
your  pieces? 

10.  How  would  you  go  to  work  to  memorize  a  section 
of  a  piece? 

11.  Suggest  a  plan  for  keeping  in  practice  a  piece  al- 
ready memorized. 

12.  How  can  you  keep  practice  from  becoming  monot- 
onous and  uninteresting  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII 
PLAYING  BEFORE  OTHERS 

To  interpret  a  piece,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  play  it 
in  such  a  way  that  the  composer's  ideas  are  reproduced 
for  others  to  hear.  Hence  the  final  object  of  our  prac- 
tice is  to  convey  to  others  the  results  of  our  endeavors. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  play  for  one's  own  pleas- 
ure ;  but  aren't  we  a  bit  selfish  not  to  share  that  pleas- 
ure with  our  friends  ? 

"Oh,  but  I  never  could  play  before  other  people,  I 
should  be  so  nervous,"  you  exclaim.  Now  you  are  cry- 
ing before  you  are  hurt.  Let  us  see  what  playing  be- 
fore others  means,  before  you  decide  that  you  cannot 
do  it. 

PROPER   PREPARATION 

As  to  nervousness,  one  of  its  chief  causes  is  not 
knowing  well  enough  what  one  sets  out  to  play.  You 
work  on  a  piece  for  two  or  three  weeks  until,  in  the 
quiet  of  your  practice  room,  you  can  get  through  it 
tolerably  well.  Then  you  try  to  play  it  before  a  roomful 
of  friends,  and  make  a  dismal  failure.  No  experienced 
artist  would  dream  of  performing  in  public  with  so  little 
preparation.  Rather,  he  would  master  the  notes,  polish 
up  each  detail  of  shading  and  expression,  memorize  the 
piece,  and  then  set  it  aside  for  a  month  or  two,  so  that 
it  might  thoroughly  sink  into  his  brain.    Then  he  would 
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study  it  over  again,  examine  every  detail  anew,  and 
smooth  away  every  trace  of  roughness.  And  only  after 
reworking  the  piece  thus,  perhaps  two  or  three  times, 
would  he  venture  to  place  it  on  his  concert  programs. 

TRYING   OUT   A   PIECE 

When  people  ask  you  to  play  for  them,  they  want 
to  be  amused,  not  tortured.  To  listen  to  a  stammering, 
uncertain  performance  is  like  looking  at  a  building  of 
which  all  the  lines  are  awry  and  out  of  proportion.  So, 
just  as  a  matter  of  common  courtesy,  you  ought  to  know 
a  piece  thoroughly  before  inflicting  it  on  others. 

But  even  after  the  most  thorough  preparation,  one 
always  has  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  first  presenting 
a  piece ;  for  some  trickly  little  passage  may  be  waiting 
for  you  in  ambush,  ready  to  spring  out  and  upset  your 
equilibrium.  Hence  it  is  well  to  try  a  new  piece  first 
on  indulgent  friends.  A  young  lady  whom  I  once  knew 
used  to  seize  every  such  opportunity  of  gaining  confid- 
ence. If  a  friend  came  to  call,  she  would  say,  "Would 
you  mind  listening  to  a  piece  on  which  I  have  been 
practicing  ?"  Thus  she  finally  became  so  accustomed 
to  having  others  about  that  she  was  able  to  play  with 
ease,  whoever  was  present. 

INFORMAL    PERFORMANCE 

About  the  most  taxing  condition  under  which  one 
can  play  is  when  surrounded  by  people  in  a  room ;  for 
one  then  feels  the  closeness  of  every  individual.  Often 
at  a  party,  for  instance,  one  is  asked  to  "play  some- 
thing," and  must  sit  down  before  an  unfamiliar  instru- 
ment, perhaps  a  very  bad  one,  or  one  out  of  tune,  in 
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the  centre  of  a  ring  of  piercing  eyes.  Still,  one  should 
not  be  "offish,"  or  give  the  impression  that  he  "wants 
to  be  teased." 

So  keep  on  hand  two  or  three  short,  attractive  pieces 
which,  from  long  experience,  you  can  play  with  your 
eyes  shut.  Then,  when  called  on  to  "entertain  the 
crowd,"  go  immediately  to  the  piano  and  do  your  part 
as  well  as  you  can.  If  you  suspect  beforehand  that 
you  will  be  called  upon,  and  can  try  the  piece  over  on 
the  unfamiliar  instrument,  you  will  be  much  easier  in 
your  mind. 

PLAYING  AT  A  RECITAL 

I  hope  that,  when  you  are  sufficiently  advanced,  your 
teacher  will  ask  you  to  play  at  a  pupils'  recital.  Here 
is  an  excellent  chance  to  put  into  practical  use  what 
you  have  learned,  and  to  test  your  real  power  of  inter- 
pretation. You  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for 
the  event,  too,  so  that  if  you  employ  this  time  properly 
you  need  have  no  fear  for  the  outcome. 

CHOICE  OF   MATERIAL 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  you  will  see  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  choose  a  piece  which  you  have  thor- 
oughly learned,  and,  if  possible,  memorized — one,  also, 
that  you  have  already  played  many  times  before  others 
with  success.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  better  to  play 
a  group  of  at  least  two  pieces  than  to  stake  your  repu- 
tation on  a  single  effort.  For  the  first  of  this  group, 
select  a  piece  of  a  slow  and  expressive  character,  some- 
thing that  is  well  within  your  ability — perhaps  a  Slum- 
ber Song  or  a  Barcarolle.    Having  thus  adjusted  your- 
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self  to  your  audience,  you  are  ready  to  play  a  more  in- 
tricate and  lively  piece,  that  will  make  a  brilliant  con- 
trast to  the  first  number — perhaps  a  Dance,  or  Scherzo. 
When  your  pieces  have  been  selected,  make  them  a 
regular  part  of  your  daily  review  work,  searching  out 
their  slighest  weaknesses,  practicing  them  as  suggested 
on  page  97,  and  continually  seeking  to  discover  new 
and  effective  touches.  Perform  them  occasionally  for  a 
musical  friend,  and  ask  him  to  comment  on  your  play- 
ing and  your  manner.  While  it  is  not  always  pleasant 
to  hear,  there  is  nothing  so  helpful,  if  taken  in  the  right 
spirit,  as  frank  criticism,  not  only  from  your  teacher, 
but  also  from  anyone  else  of  good  musical  judgment. 

CONDUCT    ON    THE    STAGE 

Never  play  in  public  without  at  least  one  rehearsal. 
No  doubt  your  teacher  will  arrange  this  at  the  studio 
or  hall  where  the  recital  is  to  be  held,  and  will  instruct 
you  as  to  many  little  details. 

One  should,  for  instance,  walk  out  upon  the  stage 
and  take  his  seat  deliberately — not  rush  out  and  grab 
the  piano  frantically  as  amateurs  often  do.  At  a  formal 
affair,  one  should  even  make  a  bow  to  the  audience 
before  sitting  down.  Then,  be  sure  of  your  position  be- 
fore starting  to  play — that  the  stool  is  just  the  right 
height,  and  that  you  sit  directly  opposite  the  maker's 
name,  stencilled  on  the  front-board  of  the  piano. 

It  is  related  of  Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk  (page  135) 
the  famous  American  pianist,  that  he  used  to  wear 
white  kid  gloves  when  coming  before  his  audience,  and 
that  he  accustomed  himself  to  his  surroundings  by  re- 
moving the  gloves  slowly  before  beginning  to  play. 
While  you  will  probably  not  wish  to  proceed  to  this 
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extreme,  you  should  certainly  take  plenty  of  time  to 
gain  repose  of  mind  and  body  before  you  start. 


THOUGHTS  WHILE  PLAYING 

What  are  you  going  to  think  about  while  you  are 
playing  in  public  ?  How  you  look  and  who  is  looking  at 
you  ?  Shall  you  get  into  a  panic  lest  you  strike  a  false 
note  or  forget  your  piece  entirely?  Surely,  if  your  mind 
is  filled  with  such  ideas  as  these,  you  cannot  expect  to 
impress  artistic  thoughts  upon  your  hearers,  who,  in- 
stead of  drinking  in  the  noble  strains  of  Beethoven  and 
Giopin,  will  probably  become  as  nervous  as  yourself 
and  draw  a  sigh  of  relief  when  you  reach  the  end. 

Occupy  your  mind  rather  with  two  things : 

( 1 )  Before  you  begin  and  all  the  time  that  you  are 
performing,  remember  to  relax,  especially  your  wrists. 
The  least  unusual  tension  in  these,  indeed,  tends  to  draw 
your  fingers  together,  so  that,  for  instance,  you  may 
play  a  seventh  in  place  of  an  octave.  Long  stretches  and 
jumps  of  over  an  octave  are  specially  dangerous  under 
these  circumstances.  Hence,  keep  your  wrists  so  re- 
laxed that  when  you  finally  lift  your  arms  from  the 
keyboard,  your  hands  will  hang  down  from  them 
loosely. 

(2)  But  it  is  still  more  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  your  office  to  convey  a  musical  message  to 
your  auditors,  and  to  present  this  message  to  them  just 
as  clearly  and  beautifully  as  possible.  So  be  filled  with 
the  desire  to  lead  each  phrase  and  section  gracefully  up 
to  its  climax,  to  give  just  the  proper  stress  to  each  ac- 
cent, to  sing  each  melody  with  its  due  expression,  and 
to  keep  the  interest  constantly  alive  up  to  the  final  chord. 
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If  your  mind  is  alert  to  present  all  such  details,  there 
will  be  no  room  in  it  for  foolish  fears,  and  you  will  be- 
come so  intent  on  what  you  are  expressing  that  the  final 
applause  will  startle  you,  as  out  of  a  dream.  Ee  sure, 
however,  to  acknowledge  this  applause  by  a  bow  to  the 
audience,  before  leaving  the  stage. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  "stage  f right"  and 
the  mere  excitement  of  performance.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
caused  by  the  fear  of  forgetting  one's  piece,  stage  fright 
may  be  practically  removed  by  proper  time  and  care  in 
preparation.  When  caused  by  fear  of  the  audience  and 
self-consciousness,  it  may  be  controlled,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  directing  one's  mind  into  more  sensible  chan- 
nels. 

But  the  nervousness  that  comes  from  the  impetus  of 
performance  may  be  a  good  thing;  in  fact,  without  it 
your  playing  is  liable  to  become  tame  and  lifeless.  Com- 
ing before  a  crowd  of  listeners,  indeed,  the  player  is 
naturally  on  his  mettle  to  do  his  very  best,  and  so  often 
introduces,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  little  effective 
touches,  such  as  a  special  pause,  or  a  glowing  climax  of 
which  he  had  never  before  dreamed.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  a  great  artist,  when  inspired  by  an  unusually 
large  and  appreciative  audience,  surpass  all  previous 
efforts  and  thrill  his  hearers  to  wild  outbursts  of  ap- 
proval. Do  not  try,  therefore,  so  much  to  rid  yourself 
of  nervousness  as  to  control  it  by  putting  yourself  into 
the  proper  mental  attitude. 

What  has  been  said  about  pupils'  recitals  applies  also 
to  concerts  or  any  other  kind  of  public  appearance. 
Long  and  careful  preparation,  rehearsal  in  the  concert 
room  with  the  piano  located  as  it  is  to  be  during  the 
performance — these  are  factors  which  will  help  to  make 
you  sure  of  your  ground.    And  if  you  can  play  well  at 
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such  a  rehearsal,  you  may  feel  confident  of  equal  suc- 
cess when  the  audience  is  there  to  inspire  you. 

BUILDING  UP  A  REPERTORY 

From  the  very  first,  you  should  begin  to  build  up 
a  repertory — that  is,  a  list  of  pieces  that  you  have 
thoroughly  learned  and  are  prepared  to  play  at  short 
notice.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  a  pupil  who  has 
been  taking  lessons  for  several  years,  when  asked  to 
play  for  someone,  replies,  "I  am  so  busy  practicing 
new  music  that  I  haven't  a  thing  that  I  can  play  for 
you."  In  other  words,  he  has  no  practical  results  to 
show  for  all  his  work! 

It  is  perfectly  possible,  however,  to  keep  a  number 
of  compositions  in  practice  by  devoting  only  a  small 
amount  of  time  to  the  purpose.  Have  on  your  piano  a 
numbered  list  of  pieces  which  you  have  memorized,  and 
whenever  you  complete  a  new  one,  add  it  to  this  list. 
At  the  end  of  a  year's  study,  for  instance,  you  may 
have  attained  to  the  following  repertory,  consisting  of 
first  and  second-grade  pieces : 

1.  Beethoven,  Andante,  Op.  47. 

2.  Schumann,  Melody,  Op.  68,  No.  1. 

3.  Gurlitt,  Murmuring  Brook,  Op.  140,  No.  5. 

4.  Bachmann,  Cendrillon,  Walts. 

5.  Thome,  First  Melody. 

6.  Horvath,  March  of  the  Little  Soldiers,  Op.  20. 

I  am  inclined  to  put  the  name  of  the  composer  before 
that  of  the  piece,  since  it  seems  to  me  that  he  should 
have  first  honors  for  writing  it! 

Each  day,  practice  three  pieces  on  this  list :  numbers 
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1,  2,  3  the  first  day,  numbers  2,  3,  4  the  second  day, 
and  so  on.  When  you  reach  the  end,  start  again  at  the 
beginning  and  go  over  them,  as  before. 

Keep  copies  of  the  pieces  ready  to  hand  on  your 
music  stand,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  numbers; 
and  each  day  place  the  copies  of  the  pieces  to  be  re- 
viewed on  your  music  rack.  For  even  if  they  are  all 
memorized,  you  should  play  frequently  with  the  notes, 
and  should  at  least  have  the  notes  ready  for  reference  in 
doubtful  passages. 

Such  work  on  repertory  need  occupy  but  a  few  min- 
utes of  your  practice  time,  perhaps  eight  or  ten.  If  a 
piece  goes  perfectly,  for  instance,  you  may  simply  play 
it  through  with  care.  But  watch  out  for  danger  points, 
and  see  that  these  are  attended  to  before  passing  to  the 
next  number. 

As  you  progress  from  year  to  year,  an  unimportant 
piece  may  occasionally  be  dropped ;  but  this  loss  may  be 
atoned  for  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  more  advanced 
numbers.  Thus  each  year  your  list  grows  longer  and 
more  select,  until  you  have  at  your  command  materials 
for  several  recitals,  all  of  which  are  nearly  ready  for 
public  performance.  A  successful  concert  pianist  whom 
I  know,  and  who  has  several  hundred  compositions  in 
her  repertory,  keeps  a  manuscript  book  on  her  piano,  in 
which  these  compositions  are  grouped  into  recital  pro- 
grams, one  of  which,  at  least,  she  plays  through  and 
revises  each  day. 


Thus,  with  growing  experience  in  playing  before 
others,  and  with  a  constantly  increasing  repertory,  you 
are  fairly  on  the  road  to  pianistic  glory — a  road  on 
which  you  may  travel  just  as  far  as  you  choose.    Easy, 
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simple  pieces  played  to  friends  will  readily  lead  to  ap- 
pearances in  recitals,  and  these  in  turn  may  prepare 
for  more  ambitious  concert  work.  A  career  as  pianist 
is  open  to  you,  if  you  only  have  the  pluck  and  persever- 
ance to  grasp  each  opportunity  as  it  occurs ! 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  VIII 

1.  Why  is  it  important  for  a  piano  pupil  to  learn  to 
play  before  others  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  preparation  for  such  playing? 

3.  What  experience  in  playing  a  piece  should  precede 
a  public  performance  of  it? 

4.  When  you  are  asked  to  play  before  people,  what 
should  be  your  answer  ? 

5.  On  what  basis  would  you  select  pieces  to  play  at  a 
recital  ?  After  these  are  selected,  what  special  work 
should  you  put  on  them? 

6.  What  should  be  your  attitude  in  coming  before  an 
audience  ? 

7.  How  should  your  mind  be  occupied  when  playing 
at  a  concert? 

8.  How  may  nervous  excitement  enhance,  rather  than 
detract  from  your  playing  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  "building  up  a  repertory,,  ?  Why 
is  it  desirable  to  do  so  ? 

10.  How  may  you  introduce  work  upon  this  repertory 
into  your  practice  periods  ? 

11.  Show  how  such  a  repertory  may  begin,  and  after- 
wards grow,  in  the  course  of  your  piano  study. 

12.  What  are  the  necessary  steps  which  lead  to  the 
career  of  a  pianist? 


CHAPTER  IX 

FORMS  OF  PIANO  MUSIC 

Just  as  from  building  blocks  a  child  may  erect  houses 
and  castles  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  so  one  may,  by  com- 
bining periods,  construct  musical  edifices  from  the  very 
simplest  to  those  that  are  large  and  pretentious.  Out 
of  innumerable  forms  that  are  possible,  however,  there 
are  certain  ones  which  are  found  over  and  over,  and 
which  you  therefore  ought  to  understand.  After  de- 
scribing each  of  these  forms,  I  am  going  to  suggest 
one  or  more  pieces  of  moderately  easy  grade,  to  which 
you  may  refer  as  examples. 

I.     CHURCH  FORMS 

When  clavier  music  first  came  into  vogue,  back  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  musicians  who  wrote  it  em- 
ployed forms  that  arose  from  two  sources ;  the  church 
and  the  common  people.  The  church  music  of  the  day 
was  composed  entirely  for  voices,  which  sang  in  various 
melodic  parts  that  contrasted  with  one  another  in  pitch, 
outline  and  rhythm.  Phrases  were  irregular  in  length, 
since  they  depended  on  the  words  of  the  church  service, 
which  was  in  Latin  prose.  This  kind  of  music  was 
what  is  called  polyphonic — a  word  meaning  many  mel- 
odies. 

In  adapting  the  polyphonic  type  of  music  to  the  weak- 
toned  claviers,  its  style  would  naturally  change  from  the 
lofty  strains,  such  as  rang  through  the  great  cathedrals, 
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to  a  lighter  and  more  delicate  vein.  But  the  same  gen- 
eral forms  remained,  and  the  melodic  voice-parts  were 
kept  just  as  distinct  as  though  they  were  intended  to  be 
sung. 

THE   CANON 

To  prevent  the  voice-parts  from  wandering  aimlessly 
about,  it  was  customary  to  use  some  kind  of  repetition, 
by  means  of  which  one  part  imitated  the  melodic  figure 
or  phrase  just  sung  by  another  part.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, one  voice  started  out,  followed  after  a  few  notes 
by  a  second  voice  which  sang  exactly  the  same  melody 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  composition.  In  this  case 
the  piece  was  called  a  canon.  Perhaps  you  know  the 
old  canon  called  Scotland's  Burning,  in  which  four 
voices  enter  one  after  the  other,  repeating  the  same 
melody  until  the  singers  arej:ired  out  or  break  down  in 
a  fit  of  laughter. 

Occasionally  this  old  form  of  music  is  employed  by 
a  piano  composer,  although  in  modern  times  he  often 
inserts  other  notes  that  suggest  supporting  chords.  An 
example  is  found  in  Schumann's  Canonisches  Liedchen 
(Little  Canon-song),  Op.  68,  No.  27.  For  a  more  diffi- 
cult example,  see  Jadassohn's  Scherzo,  Op.  35. 

THE  INVENTION 

But  the  stiffness  of  the  canon  was  often  relieved  by 
interludes — freer  passages,  in  which  the  voices  gave  up 
the  strict  imitation.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  writing 
is  found  in  J.  S.  Bach's  so-called  Inventions,  or  short 
studies,  of  which  he  wrote  fifteen  with  two  voice-parts 
and  fifteen  with  three  voice-parts.     An  invention  con- 
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sists  of  two  or  three  sections ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
a  short  theme  is  tossed  from  one  voice  to  another, 
often  with  interludes  between  its  appearances.  This 
theme  may  be  found  on  different  degrees  of  the  scale, 
in  different  keys,  turned  upside  down,  etc.  I  suggest 
Bach's  First  and  Eighth  Two-part  Inventions  as  es- 
pecially interesting  specimens  of  this  form.  In  the  first 
of  these,  which  contains  but  twenty-two  measures,  this 
theme  occurs,  in  one  way  or  another,  some  thirty-seven 
times: 


THE  FUGUE  AND  THE  PRELUDE 


It  is  on  a  similar  plan  that  the  highest  form  of  poly- 
phonic music — whether  vocal  or  instrumental — namely, 
the  fugue,  is  constructed.  Derived  from  a  Latin  word 
meaning  a  chase,  the  fugue  indeed  suggests  a  game  of 
hide-and-seek  between  the  voices.  There  are  three  sec- 
tions. In  the  first,  called  the  exposition,  a  voice  starts 
out,  singing  a  melodic  phrase  called  the  subject.  Next, 
a  second  voice  sings  the  answer,  like  the  subject,  but 
pitched  a  fifth  above  or  a  fourth  below  it,  while  the 
first  voice  sings  a  contrasting  melody,  called  the  counter- 
subject.  Here  there  may  be  a  short  interlude,  after 
which  a  third  voice  may  enter,  singing  the  original  sub- 
ject, but  in  another  octave.  This  again  may  be  answered 
by  a  fourth  voice.  Since  a  voice,  having  once  entered, 
thereafter  continues  its  own  part,  with  or  without 
breaks,  there  are  now  four  voices  taking  part,  all  in  op- 
position to  one  another.  Other  voices,  if  present,  enter 
in  a  similar  manner. 
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In  the  second  section,  or  development,  subject,  an- 
swer and  interludes  appear  in  various  keys,  the  whole 
fabric  becoming  more  involved  up  to  the  stretto,  where 
subject  and  answer  tumble  over  each  other  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase.  A  closing  section,  generally  short, 
brings  the  fugue  to  an  end  in  the  original  key.  Fugues 
were  written  for  the  clavier  in  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  even  five  voice-parts. 

To  introduce  the  fugues,  a  prelude,  or  short  piece 
in  the  key  of  the  fugue,  often  preceded  the  latter.  In 
this  prelude  the  composer  was  free  to  follow  out  any 
idea,  in  any  way  that  he  liked — so  that  preludes  are 
very  varied  in  style  and  mood.  Modern  composers  often 
apply  the  name  prelude  to  any  short,  poetic  piece. 

Greatest  of  all  preludes  and  fugues  are  those  written 
by  J.  S.  Bach.  Simple  examples  of  these  are  found  in 
his  collection  of  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues.  More 
difficult  are  the  forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  his 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord  (page  126).  As  examples 
of  these,  I  may  recommend  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  of  which  the 
fugue  is  in  three  voices,  and  Vol.  I,  No.  5,  of  which 
the  fugue  has  four  voices. 

II.     HARMONIC  FORMS 

THE  UNIT  FORM 

After  the  year  1600,  increasing  attention  was  paid 
to  the  forms  of  music  used  in  the  popular  songs  and 
dances.  These  forms  differed  from  those  of  church 
music  chiefly  in  that,  following  the  alternating  move- 
ments of  the  dance,  they  consisted  of  a  series  of  bal- 
ancing phrases  of  even  length.  A  complete  period  made 
by  these  phrases   (page  79)   might,  indeed,  constitute 
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an  entire  tune,  which  could  be  repeated  for  purposes  of 
dancing  as  many  times  as  desired. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  composition  that  consists  of 
such  a  single  period,  and  that  therefore  is  said  to  be 
in  unit  form.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  form  is 
found  in  Chopin's  Prelude,  Op.  28,  No.  7 — which  is 
really  a  miniature  mazurka. 

It  was  likewise  found  that  phrases  could  be  best 
marked  off  by  the  use  of  certain  successions  of  chords, 
which  came  to  be  called  cadences  (page  51).  Also,  the 
use  of  these  cadences  led  to  a  study  of  the  chords  them- 
selves, on  which  the  entire  composition  was  based;  so 
that  finally  these  chord-successions  came  to  receive  as 
much,  or  even  more  attention  than  the  melodies  which 
they  supported.  Hence,  instead  of  the  polyphonic  style, 
the  harmonic  style  came  to  the  fore,  in  which  a  series 
of  underlying  chords  furnished  the  background  for  a 
single  melody.  You  will  notice,  for  instance,  that  the 
Chopin  Prelude  just  cited  consists  of  a  melody,  under 
which  are  various  chord  combinations. 

THE  TWO-PART  FORM  AND  THE  SUITE 

Since  the  continual  repetition  for  dancing  of  a  single 
period  or  short  section,  such  as  we  have  described, 
would  eventually  become  very  monotonous,  it  was  gen- 
erally the  custom  to  alternate  such  a  section  with  an- 
other, of  more  or  less  contrasting  character.  The  whole 
made  the  two-part  form,  of  which  the  two  sections  may 
be  represented  by  the  letters  a  b.  Sometimes  both  sec- 
tions ended  in  the  same  key;  but  more  often  the  first 
section  ended  in  a  key  of  contrast,  which  was  the  domi- 
nant when  the  prevailing  key  was  major,  and  the  rela- 
tive major  when  the  prevailing  key  was  minor. 
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This  two-part  form  was  much  cultivated  by  the  early 
clavier  writers,  who  composed  many  dances  in  the  style 
of  those  in  use  among  the  people  of  various  nations. 
Gradually  the  two  sections  became  longer — especially 
the  second,  which  was  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the 
first.    Also,  it  was  the  custom  to  repeat  each  section. 

To  make  more  extensive  compositions,  too,  composers 
would  write  a  series  or  suite  of  such  dances,  in  con- 
trasting rhythms  and  styles,  but  all  in  the  same  key. 
While  there  was  no  fixed  number  of  dances  in  the 
suite,  since  the  number  varied  from  three  to  nine  or 
even  more,  there  were  four  kinds  of  dances  which  most 
often  appeared.  These  were  the  Allemande,  a  German 
dance  in  moderately  fast  4-4  meter;  the  Courante,  a 
running  dance  in  6-8  or  3-2  meter;  the  Sarabande,  a 
Spanish  dance  in  slow  3-4  meter;  and  the  Gigue  (Eng- 
lish Jig),  in  lively  6-8  or  12-8  meter. 

As  an  example  of  a  suite  made  up  of  these  dances, 
I  refer  you  to  Handel's  Suite  No.  16,  in  G  minor.  Like 
all  the  suites  of  the  day,  this  is  polyphonic  in  style,  with 
two  voice-parts  in  the  first  and  last  dances,  while  three 
voice-parts  prevail  in  the  second  and  third.  The  Sara- 
bande smacks  of  the  harmonic  style,  especially  in  the 
first  and  second  measures,  where  chords  involving  four 
voices  are  found. 

Other  dances  often  used  in  the  suite  were  the  Ga- 
votte, Bourree,  Minuet,  Loure,  etc.  Besides  dances, 
however,  other  so-called  "movements"  were  occasionally 
introduced,  such  as  a  Prelude  at  the  beginning,  or  an 
Air,  with  or  without  variations,  during  the  suite.  In 
Handel's  Suite  No.  2,  no  titles  are  used  for  the  four 
movements  except  the  signs  of  tempo — Adagio,  Allegro, 
Adagio  and  (Fuga)  Allegro — a  custom  which  later  pre- 
vailed in  the  Sonata. 
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Modern  composers  occasionally  write  suites  in  which 
some  of  the  old  forms  may  be  retained — such  as  the 
Prelude — but  which  consist  mostly  of  a  group  of  pictur- 
esque pieces  that  have  little  relation  to  one  another  ex- 
cept that  of  contrast.  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  Op.  46, 
is  an  example  of  this  kind. 

THE  SMALL  THREE-PART  FORM 

A  form  which  finally  triumphed  over  the  two-part 
form,  and  which  has  furnished  the  basis  for  quantities 
of  short  piano  pieces,  is  the  small  three-part  form.  Like 
the  two-part  form,  this  begins  with  two  more  or  less 
contrasting  sections ;  but  the  second  section  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  a  reappearance  of  the  first.  The  whole,  there- 
fore, may  be  represented  by  the  letters  aba. 

A  simple  example  of  this  form  is  found  in  Schu- 
mann's Soldiers'  March,  Op.  68,  No.  2,  in  which  a  and 
b  are  each  eight  measures  long  (the  first  a  repeated). 
Many  other  pieces  in  this  set  are  in  the  same  form,  such 
as  Nos.  1,  3,  6,  8,  etc.  Often,  as  in  the  two-part  form, 
we  find  the  first  a  repeated.  While,  too,  the  first  a  is 
generally  quite  distinct  from  b,  the  latter  is  often  closely 
connected  to  the  a  which  follows  it.  I  should  also  men- 
tion that  in  the  last  section  a  is  sometimes  changed  from 
its  first  appearance. 

THE   LARGE  THREE-PART   FORM 

Sometimes  in  the  old  suites  a  dance  was  followed 
by  another  of  the  same  meter  but  contrasting  style, 
after  which  the  first  dance  returned.  The  result  is  the 
large  ABA  form,  which  differs  from  the  small  aba 
in  that  each  section  is  a  complete  composition  in  itself, 
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with  its  own  individual  structure.  A  and  B,  for  in 
instance,  may  each  be  in  either  the  two-part  or  small 
three-part  form,  so  that  the  letter  formula  of  the  whole 
may  be : 

ABA 

aba  cdc  aba 

The  letters  c  and  d  are  here  used  to  distinguish  these 
parts  from  the  a  and  b  of  the  A  section. 

Occasionally  in  his  suites  J.  S.  Bach  writes  two 
dances  of  the  same  kind  in  succession,  indicating  a  re- 
turn to  the  first  one  after  the  second  has  been  played, 
and  thus  completing  the  large  ABA  form.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  two  Gavottes  of  the 
Third  English  Suite,  of  which  the  first  is  in  two-part 
and  the  second  in  small  three-part  form.  We  observe 
also  that  the  first  Gavotte  has  two  voice-parts,  while 
the  second  adds  a  third  voice.  This  procedure  after- 
wards became  so  common  that  the  second  dance  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Trio,  or  three-voiced  section — a 
name  which  clung  to  it  after  it  was  written  in  the  har- 
monic style.  Later  on  the  Minuet — a  moderately  slow 
dance  in  3-4  meter — with  its  following  Trio  became 
so  popular  with  the  great  Viennese  masters  that  the 
large  three-part  form  is  often  called  the  Minuet  and 
Trio  form.  As  a  fine  example  of  this  form,  I  may  cite 
Schubert's  Minuet  in  B  minor,  Op.  78. 

But  the  large  three-part  form  was  soon  made  the 
basis  for  many  compositions  other  than  dances.  By  the 
composers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  instance,  it 
was  used  for  short  pieces  with  all  kinds  of  romantic 
names,  such  as  Nocturnes,  Romances,  Reveries,  Im- 
promptus, etc. — also  for  compositions  with  story-like 
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titles,  such  as  The  Fauns,  By  Moonlight,  and  the  like. 
Meanwhile,  composers  altered  or  supplemented  the 
original  form  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  recognize  it.  Often  the  B  section  was  entirely  differ- 
ent in  mood  and  rhythm  from  the  A  section;  for  in- 
stance in  Schumann's  Sicilianish,  Op.  68,  No.  11,  where 
the  A  section  is  in  6-8  and  the  B  section  in  2-4  meter. 
Section  A,  too,  may  have  the  style  of  a  piano  study, 
while  B  consists  of  a  tender  song-melody,  as  in  Chopin's 
Impromptu  in  A  Flat,  Op.  29;  or  just  the  reverse  may 
take  place,  as  in  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  F  Major,  Op. 
15,  No.  1,  where  a  song-like  A  section  is  followed  by  a 
stormy  B  section. 

Other  features  may  also  be  added.  A  few  measures 
of  introduction  may  precede  section  A ;  a  short  passage 
may  connect  A  to  B,  or,  more  often,  B  to  A ;  a  coda,  or 
ending,  sometimes  quite  elaborate,  may  bring  on  an  ef- 
fective close.  Section  A  may  return  in  a  quite  different 
guise  from  its  original  entrance,  or  may  be  much  short- 
ened. Examine,  for  instance,  Chopin's  Prelude,  Op.  28, 
No.  15.  Here  section  A,  in  small  three-part  form,  leads 
directly  to  section  B,  which  consists  of  a  repeated  climax 
in  unit  form.  A  connecting  passage  then  ushers  in  the 
return  of  A,  which  is  shortened  considerably,  and  which 
is  followed  by  a  brief  coda. 

THE  RONDO 

Growing  directly  out  of  the  three-part  forms  is  the 
Rondo,  in  which  the  A  part  returns  more  than  once, 
each  return  preceded  by  a  new  passage  or  episode.  The 
letter  formula  is  therefore  A  B  A  C  A  D,  etc.,  the  last 
A  ordinarily  developing  into  a  coda.  On  account  of  its 
length,  the  rondo  form  is  best  adapted  to  light,  flowing: 
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pieces,  in  somewhat  rapid  tempo.  Its  principal  melody 
or  subject  may  consist  of  merely  a  period,  or  it  may  be 
in  two-part  or  small  three-part  form.  Episodes  are 
generally  of  a  wandering  character,  although  new  mel- 
odies often  peep  out  from  them.  Mozart's  Rondo  in 
D  Major  furnishes  a  simple  example ;  while  Beethoven's 
Rondo  in  G  Major,  Op.  51,  No.  2  is  much  broader  in 
scope. 

THE    THEME    WITH    VARIATIONS 

In  this  form  a  complete  melody  or  theme  is  pre- 
sented, followed  by  a  series  of  variations,  in  each  of 
which  the  theme  appears  in  a  new  dress.  Sometimes  it 
is  easily  recognized,  as  in  the  variations  which  are  found 
in  the  second  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  14, 
No.  2;  sometimes,  however,  the  theme  is  hard  to  find 
in  a  maze  of  decorative  devices,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Mendelssohn's  Andante  with  Variations,  Op.  82,  where 
the  five  brilliant  variations  work  up  to  a  long  and  im- 
pressive coda. 

THE  SONATA-ALLEGRO  FORM 

Greatest  of  all  the  harmonic  forms,  however,  is  the 
sonata-allegro — a  form  which  developed  through  many 
stages  from  that  of  the  Old  Dance.  Briefly  stated,  the 
sonata-allegro  form  consists  of  three  parts.  In  the  first 
of  these,  called  the  exposition,  two  subjects  are  pre- 
sented— the  first  generally  short  and  pithy,  and  the  sec- 
ond longer  and  more  diffuse.  Connecting  these  subjects 
is  a  bridge  passage,  which  leads  to  the  key  of  contrast, 
as  in  the  two-part  form  (page  113).  In  this  key  the 
second  subject  is  written,  and  the  exposition  comes  to 
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its  close.  Regularly  the  exposition  is  repeated,  after 
which  the  second  part,  or  development  occurs.  Here 
the  composer  has  a  chance  to  show  his  ingenuity  in 
twisting  the  subjects  about  into  new  keys  and  shapes, 
and  in  surrounding  them  with  all  sorts  of  harmonies  and 
other  musical  devices. 

This  development  finally  leads  to  the  third  part,  or 
restatement,  in  which  the  two  subjects  again  appear, 
connected  by  a  bridge  passage.  This  time,  however,  the 
bridge  does  not  lead  away  from  the  first  key,  in  which 
the  movement  closes.  Here  is  a  diagram  of  the  form 
as  a  whole : 
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1.    Exposition;    2.    Development;    3.    Restatement. 
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X=first  key; 

B1  and  B2=bridge  passages 


y=key  of  contrast; 

Is  and  2s=first  and  second  subjects* 


In  the  hands  of  the  great  sonata  writers,  this  form 
constantly  grew  in  complexity  and  length.  Sometimes 
it  was  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  slow  tempo,  and 
often  it  was  followed  by  a  coda,  which  sometimes  was 
long  enough  to  be  considered  a  fourth  part. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  sonata-allegro  form 
exactly  as  depicted  in  the  above  diagram,  see  the  first 
movement  of  Haydn's  Sonata  in  G  Major  (Presser 
Collection,  Vol.  182,  No.  11).  How  the  form  was  en- 
larged is  illustrated  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pathetique, 
Op.  13,  first  movement. 
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THE  SONATA 

When  the  harmonic  forms  were  first  coming  into  use, 
the  name  sonata,  or  sound-piece,  was  applied  to  any  in- 
strumental composition  of  a  serious  nature,  in  distinc- 
tion to  a  cantata,  or  vocal  piece.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  sonatas  came  to  consist  of  several  movements, 
like  the  suite,  but  of  a  more  dignified  nature  than  mere 
dances.  Finally,  clavier  sonatas  were  commonly  written 
with  three  movements,  of  which  the  first  was  moder- 
ately fast,  the  second  song-like  and  slow,  and  the  third 
of  lively,  marked  rhythms.  Sometimes  another  move- 
ment, generally  a  minuet  and  trio  was  inserted  between 
the  second  and  third  original  ones.  Sonatas  of  but  two, 
or  more  than  four,  movements  were  rare. 

Besides  those  for  piano  alone,  we  find  sonatas  for 
other  instruments  and  combinations  of  instruments. 
When  written  for  solo  instruments  with  orchestra, 
these  are  called  concertos;  and  when  written  entirely 
for  orchestra  they  are  called  symphonies.  String  quar- 
tets, quintets,  trios,  etc.,  are  but  other  names  for  sonatas 
that  are  intended  to  be  played  in  a  room  or  small  hall — 
whence  they  are  listed  as  chamber  music. 

You  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  sonata  as  a 
whole  with  the  sonata-allegro  form,  which  is  so  called 
because  it  is  almost  always  employed  for  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  sonata.  For  the  second,  or  slow  movement, 
one  of  several  forms  may  appear,  such  as  the  two-part, 
the  air  with  variations,  and  the  rondo.  For  the  final 
movement,  the  rondo  is  perhaps  the  commonest  form, 
although  other  forms,  such  as  the  sonata-allegro  or  the 
air  with  variations,  may  be  used.  Generally  the  slow 
movement  is  written  in  a  different  key  from  the  others. 

Let  us  again  refer  to  the  two  sonatas  mentioned  on 
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page  119 — Haydn's  Sonata  in  G  Major  and  Beethoven's 
Sonata,  Op.  13.  We  have  seen  that  in  both  of  these  the 
first  movement  follows  the  sonata-allegro  form,  which  is 
more  elaborately  presented,  however,  in  the  second. 

In  the  Haydn  sonata  the  slow  movement  is  omitted 
in  favor  of  a  Minuet  and  Trio,  of  which  the  minuet  is 
in  G  major  and  the  trio  in  G  minor.  The  third  move- 
ment, marked  presto,  consists  of  a  two-part  theme  fol- 
lowed by  four  variations  of  increasing  gaiety. 

A  startling  contrast  to  the  light  and  happy  Haydn 
sonata  is  found  in  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  13,  which, 
from  its  sombre  and  passionate  tone,  has  been  called  the 
Pathetic.  Written  in  the  key  of  C  minor,  its  prevailing 
mood  is  announced  in  the  deep,  rich  chords  of  the  In- 
troduction, to  which  reference  is  twice  made  in  the  en- 
suing Allegro.  For  the  calmer  mood  of  the  beautiful 
slow  movement,  the  key  changes  to  A  flat  major,  in 
which  a  broad,  song-like  theme  returns  twice  in  the 
simple  rondo  form.  Again  the  key  of  C  minor  appears 
in  the  final  fiery  Allegro,  which  is  written  in  a  mixture 
of  the  sonata-allegro  and  rondo  forms — a  combination 
which,  on  account  of  its  possibilities  for  length  and 
variety,  Beethoven  often  uses  for  the  final  movements 
of  his  sonatas. 

I  may  here  refer  to  a  short  and  simple  form  of  the 
sonata  called  the  Sonatina.  In  the  classical  period  a 
great  number  of  sonatinas  were  written  by  composers 
such  as  Clementi  and  Kuhlau,  which  are  now  available 
to  music  students  in  the  Sonatina  Albums  (see  Presser 
Collection,  Volumes  49,  177  and  271). 

FREE  FORMS 

When  the  early  composers  wished  to  follow  their 
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own  whims,  without  adherence  to  any  fixed  form,  they 
called  the  result  a  fantasia,  or  fancy  piece.  Later,  with 
the  sonata  writers,  the  fantasia  came  to  mean  a  piece 
in  several  movements,  like  the  sonata,  but  free  from 
restrictions  as  to  form  and  style.  Mozart  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  such  compositions,  of  which  his  Fantasia  in  D 
Minor  is  an  especially  charming  example.  Elaborate  ex- 
amples of  this  form  have  been  written  by  later  com- 
posers, such  as  Mendelssohn's  Fantasia,  Op.  28  and 
Schumann's  Fantasia,  Op.  17. 

Still  freer  in  form  is  the  transcription — a  piece  in 
which  some  song  or  instrumental  composition  is  adapted 
to  the  piano.  Perhaps  the  best  examples  of  this  type 
are  found  in  the  works  of  Liszt,  of  which  I  especially 
recommend  his  transcription  of  Schubert's  song,  "Dn 
bist  die  Ruh\" 

A  word  should  here  be  said  regarding  program  music, 
in  which  some  story  or  picture  is  illustrated.  In  a 
symphonic  poem,  for  instance  (an  orchestral  composi- 
tion), the  form  is  entirely  determined  by  the  scenes  or 
ideas  that  are  depicted.  In  piano  music  such  ideas  are, 
as  a  rule,  merely  suggested  by  the  title,  and  only  slightly 
referred  to  in  the  music  itself,  which  is  in  one  of  the 
regular  forms.  Grieg's  Little  Bird,  Op.  43,  No.  4, 
for  instance,  is  in  the  small  three-part  form  with  coda, 
while  the  song  of  the  bird  is  suggested  throughout  the 
music.  Again,  in  MacDowell's  To  a  Wild  Rose,  Op. 
51,  No.  1,  the  title  is  justified  by  the  sweetness  and 
simplicity  of  the  style. 


One  of  the  chief  delights  in  listening  to  a  piece  of 
music,  indeed,  is  the  feeling  that  its  materials — scales, 
chords,  rhythms,  melodies,  etc. — are  all  brought  into 
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harmonic  proportions.  True,  composers  occasionally 
attempt  to  dispense  with  all  restrictions  of  form;  but 
it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  any  such  attempt  can  result 
in  a  composition  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  IX 

1.  From  what  sources  were  the  early  forms  of  clavier 
music  derived? 

2.  What  is  polyphonic  music,  and  how  was  it  adapted 
to  the  claviers? 

3.  Describe  the  canon.  How  is  this  form  applied  to 
modern  music? 

4.  What  is  an  invention?  What  kinds  of  inventions 
were  written  by  J.  S.  Bach? 

5.  Describe  the  chief  divisions  of  a  fugue.  What  is 
the  relation  of  a  prelude  to  its  fugue? 

6.  How  do  harmonic  and  polyphonic  compositions  dif- 
fer?   What  is  the  smallest  harmonic  form? 

7.  What  is  the  two-part  form?  What  pieces  in  this 
form  appear  in  the  suite  ?  How  are  the  movements 
of  a  suite  sometimes  designated? 

8.  How  does  the  small  three-part  form  differ  from  the 
two-part  form? 

9.  Describe  the  large  three-part  form,  also  the  minuet 
and  trio.     How  were  these  forms  adapted  to  ro- 
mantic pieces  ? 

10.  What  are  the  chief  features  of  the  rondo  and  the 
theme  with  variations  ? 

11.  Describe  the  divisions  of  the  sonata-allegro  form. 
How  may  this  form  be  enlarged  ? 

12.  What  are  the  chief  movements  in  a  sonata?  For 
what  instrumental  combinations  may  sonatas  be 
written?    What  is  a  sonatina? 
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13.  Define  fantasia  and   transcription,  giving  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 

14.  What  is  program  music,  and  how  is  it  applied  to 
the  piano  ? 


CHAPTER  X 
COMPOSERS  OF  PIANO  MUSIC 

In  studying  a  piece,  it  is  helpful  to  know  not  only 
its  form,  but  also  something  about  its  composer — when 
and  where  he  lived,  and  what  were  his  surroundings 
and  purposes.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  a  short 
chapter  to  deal  with  many  minor  composers,  about 
whom  you  may  easily  learn  from  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary. I  propose,  therefore,  to  say  merely  a  few 
words  about  each  of  those  masters  who  tower  above 
the  lesser  lights,  leaving  to  you  the  pleasant  task  of  fill- 
ing in  the  details  of  their  works  as  you  reach  them  in 
your  piano  study.  _ 

You  have  doubtless  noticed  how  some  piece  of  music 
— such  as  a  modern  jazz  tune — becomes  immensely 
popular  for  a  few  weeks  and  is  then  laid  aside,  never 
to  be  heard  again.  This  is  because  it  lacks  genuine  mu- 
sical value.  To  outlive  its  composer,  indeed,  a  piano 
piece  must  be  so  beautiful  and  so  playable  as  to  make 
an  enduring  appeal  to  both  pianist  and  the  public.  When 
the  work  of  a  composer  has  thus  stood  the  test  of  gen- 
erations, we  may  assume  that  he  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding genius,  and  that  his  compositions  are  entitled 
to  the  name  of  classics,  just  as  are  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, or  Milton,  or  Dickens. 

THE    POLYPHONIC    COMPOSERS 

Clavier  music  may  be  said  to  have  really  begun  in 
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the  brilliant  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558-1603), 
who  took  pride  in  performing  on  the  virginal,  and  en- 
couraged English  composers  to  write  for  it.  Chief 
among  these  were  William  Byrd  (1543-1623),  Dr. 
John  Bull  (1563-1628),  and  Orlando  Gibbons  (1583- 
1625) — all  of  whom  were  at  the  height  of  their  powers 
when  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620. 
They  wrote  for  clavier  "Fancies,"  in  fugal  manner, 
settings  of  dances,  and  especially  folk-tunes  with  varia- 
tions, all  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  day,  which  sounds 
somewhat  stiff  and  monotonous  to  our  modern  ears. 

A  group  of  French  composers  who  lived  some  fifty 
years  later  made  the  next  notable  contributions.  Headed 
by  Frangois  Couperin  (1668-1733)  and  the  later  Jean- 
Philippe  Rameau  (1683-1764),  these  men  wrote  little 
pieces  that  were  beflowered  by  all  sorts  of  trills  and 
turns.  Long  suites,  which  they  called  ordres,  contain- 
ed many  descriptive  pieces  with  titles  such  as  The  Little 
Windmills,  Butterflies,  The  Egyptian  Maiden,  The 
Hen,  etc. 

It  was  in  Germany,  however,  that  polyphonic  music 
for  the  clavier  reached  its  finest  expression  in  the  works 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  musicians,  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach  (1685-1750),  an  organist  of  Saxony,  who, 
while  occupying  positions  at  Weimar,  Cothen  (where 
he  led  the  Duke's  orchestra),  and  finally  Leipsic,  poured 
out  an  unceasing  flow  of  vocal  and  instrumental  works. 
Preferring  the  clavichord,  on  account  of  its  expressive 
tone,  he  tuned  this  in  a  new  way,  so  that  the  half -steps 
were  all  made  relatively  equal ;  and  for  this  "tempered" 
instrument  wrote  his  collection  of  forty-eight  Preludes 
and  Fugues,  two  in  each  major  and  minor  key,  which  is 
called  The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  His  other  cla- 
vier works   include   eighteen   suites — six   English,   six 
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French  and  six  partitas  (German  suites) — inventions, 
dances,  variations  and  fantasias,  also  concertos  for  from 
one  to  four  claviers.  Besides  composing  in  the  strict 
polyphonic  style,  he  wrote  works  of  distinctly  modern 
tendencies,  such  as  his  Chromatic  Fantasy. 

Bach's  great  contemporary,  George  Frideric  Handel 
(1685-1759),  also  a  Saxon  by  birth,  became  in  later 
life  a  leading  figure  in  England,  where  his  many  operas 
and  oratorios  were  eagerly  welcomed.  Of  his  clavier 
works,  the  two  sets  of  suites  (eight  in  each  set)  display 
his  customary  brilliant  and  clear-cut  style. 

THE  SONATA  WRITERS 

While  Bach  and  Handel  were  producing  their  great 
works,  other  composers  were  building  up  those  new 
harmonic  forms  which  finally  found  their  climax  in  the 
sonata.  In  Italy,  the  greatest  clavier  genius  was  Do- 
menico  Scarlatti  (1685-1757),  who,  in  his  one-move- 
ment "sonatas"  invented  devices  such  as  long  skips, 
crossing  hands,  and  running  up  the  keys  with  one  finger 
in  the  glissando — devices  which  did  not  come  into  com- 
mon use  until  many  years  after. 

Other  Italians  and  also  a  number  of  Germans  made 
many  experiments  toward  fixing  a  definite  form  for 
the  sonata.  Of  these,  the  two  who  had  the  most  influ- 
ence on  following  composers  were  both  sons  of  the 
great  Bach — Johann  Christian  Bach  (1735-1782),  who 
became  a  famous  teacher  in  London  and  whose  works 
served  as  models  for  Mozart ;  and  Karl  Philipp  Eman- 
uel Bach  (1714-1788),  chamber  musician  to  King  Fred- 
erick the  Great  at  Berlin,  whose  clavier  sonatas  were 
eagerly  studied  by  Haydn.  In  their  sonatas  the  three- 
movement  form  prevailed. 
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Our  study  now  carries  us  to  Vienna,  where  the  great 
masters  of  the  sonata  spent  a  large  part  of  their  lives. 
The  first  of  these,  Franz  Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809), 
served  for  many  years  as  director  of  music  to  the 
wealthly  Hungarian  family  of  Esterhazy,  leading  an 
orchestra  and  chorus,  and  writing  operas  and  symphonies 
for  their  use.  At  the  close  of  his  active  service  he  made 
two  visits  to  England  and  then  settled  down  to  an  hon- 
ored old  age  in  Vienna. 

Precise  and  orderly  in  everything  that  he  undertook, 
Haydn  was  well  fitted  to  complete  the  structure  of  the 
sonata  on  which  preceding  composers  had  experimented 
with  varying  success.  Hence  in  his  more  than  fifty 
clavier  sonatas  we  find  each  division  of  the  sonata- 
allegro  form,  as  described  on  page  118,  clearly  marked 
off  for  the  first  movement,  and  the  following  move- 
ments each  given  their  proper  place  in  the  whole 
scheme.  While  his  music  now  sounds  somewhat  light 
and  thin,  it  is  always  cheerful,  bright  and  healthful  in 
tone. 

Haydn  played  an  important  part  in  the  short  life  of 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791),  born  in  Salz- 
burg, who  astonished  the  world  as  a  boy  by  his  mastery 
of  clavier  playing  and  composition,  but  who  suffered 
from  poverty  and  neglect  during  his  later  life  in  Vienna. 
While  Mozart's  chief  compositions  are  operas  and  sym- 
phonies, he  yet  wrote  many  clavier  works,  chiefly  so- 
natas (19)  and  concertos  (25).  Adorned  with  graceful 
scales  and  arpeggios,  these  were  show  pieces  for  the 
early  Viennese  pianos,  which  he  used  in  his  concerts. 
His  slow  movements  abound  in  melodies  of  rare  charm 
and  attain  a  variety  of  expression  surpassing  that  of  his 
master,  Haydn. 

Last  and  greatest  of  this  remarkable  trio  of  Viennese 
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masters  is  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827).  Born 
in  Bonn-on-the-Rhine,  he  settled  at  twenty-two  in  Vi- 
enna, where,  despite  his  rough  manners  and  independ- 
ent spirit,  he  was  welcomed  into  the  most  aristocratic 
society  on  account  of  his  wonderful  playing.  Of  many 
troubles  which  pursued  him  there,  the  greatest  was  his 
deafness,  which  became  total  about  1816. 

Beethoven's  greatest  work  was  for  the  orchestra,  in 
his  "immortal  nine"  symphonies.  For  the  piano — which 
had  now  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  early  claviers — 
his  works  include  thirty-eight  sonatas,  five  concertos, 
as  well  as  many  sets  of  variations,  rondos  and  smaller 
pieces.  If  we  examine  these  closely,  we  find  a  steady 
increase  in  bigness  and  freedom  of  thought,  from  the 
earlier  ones,  where  he  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  to  the  later  ones,  where  he  gives  free  play 
to  his  own  fancy  and  inclinations.  There  is  everywhere 
a  wealth  of  expression  that  is  voiced  in  ponderous 
chords,  quick  changes  from  soft  to  loud,  bold  modula- 
tions, and  a  close  union  between  all  parts  of  the  com- 
position. Mere  elegance  of  form  and  finish  are  now 
placed  second  to  the  expression  of  strong  feeling  and 
dramatic  fire.  The  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  sonata  in  all  directions,  too,  results  in  works  of  un- 
heard-of length  and  scope. 

PIANISTS    AND    TEACHERS 

Piano  playing  became  very  popular  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Expert  performers  (vir- 
tuosi) traveled  about,  playing  in  concerts,  where  they 
astonished  their  hearers  by  their  clever  technical  feats 
and  by  all  sorts  of  peculiarities  of  manner  and  dress. 

Some  of  these  virtuosi  also  became  celebrated  as 
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teachers,  handing  down  to  hosts  of  pupils  the  results 
of  their  experiences.  For  these  pupils,  too,  they  wrote 
quantities  of  studies,  many  of  which  still  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  piano  technic.  Chief  of  these  teachers  were 
the  Italian  Muzio  Clementi  (1752-1832),  called  "the 
father  of  pianoforte  playing" ;  his  pupil,  J.  B.  Cramer 
(1771-1858);  Karl  Czerny  (1791-1857),  who  at  one 
time  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven ;  and  Mendelssohn's 
teacher,  Ignaz  Moscheles  (1794-1870). 

THE   ROMANTICISTS 

In  his  later  works  Beethoven  pointed  the  way  to  the 
romanticists — composers  who  tried  each  to  express  his 
own  tastes  and  fancies,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
followed  accepted  forms.  One  result  of  the  work  of 
these  men  was  the  rise  of  the  short  piece,  in  which  a 
single  mood  often  prevails — in  distinction  to  the  sonata, 
which  had  become  more  and  more  long  and  elaborate. 

One  of  the  first  to  write  in  small  forms  was  Franz 
Schubert  (1797-1828),  one  of  the  greatest  of  song- 
writers, who  lived  a  life  of  poverty  in  Vienna.  In  ad- 
dition to  sonatas,  he  wrote  little  dances  (waltzes,  four- 
hand  marches,  etc.)  and  other  short  pieces  in  which  the 
etude  and  song-style  were  combined  or  contrasted. 
These  pieces  he  called  Impromptus  ( four,  Op.  90,  four 
Op.  142)  and  Moments  Musicals  (Musical  Moments) 
(six,  Op.  94).  Simplicity  of  style  and  a  wealth  of 
melodic  charm  are  their  outstanding  features. 

In  contrast  to  the  prosaic  life  of  Schubert  was  that 
of  Felix  Mendelssohn  (1809-1847),  son  of  a  wealthy 
Jewish  banker  of  Hamburg.  Though  all  his  life  Men- 
delssohn rode  on  the  top  wave  of  popularity,  he  yet 
found  time  to  produce  scholarly  and  elegant  compositions 
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in  all  forms.  For  piano,  for  instance,  he  wrote  pre- 
ludes and  fugues,  sonatas,  brilliant  concert  pieces  with 
orchestra,  etc.  Most  admired  of  all,  however,  were  his 
forty-eight  Songs  Without  Words,  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  a  song-melody  with  rich  accompaniment.  Per- 
haps his  best  known  solo  piece  is  the  brilliant  Rondo 
Capriccioso,  Op.  14.  His  scene  of  activity  lay  some- 
times in  Berlin,  sometimes  in  Leipsic  (where  he  found- 
ed the  famous  conservatory)  and  again  in  England, 
where  he  enjoyed  unlimited  popularity. 

Mendelssohn's  invariable  polish  and  lack  of  strong 
expression  has  diminished  his  fame  of  late  years ;  while 
that  of  his  contemporary,  Robert  Schumann  (1810- 
1856)  has  grown  in  proportion.  Son  of  a  bookseller  in 
Zwickau,  Saxony,  Schumann  when  a  boy  became  fond 
of  romantic  poetry,  and  afterwards  attempted  to  ex- 
press similar  ideas  through  the  medium  of  music.  Pre- 
vented from  becoming  a  concert  pianist  by  an  accident 
to  his  fourth  finger,  he  devoted  himself  at  first  wholly 
to  piano  composition,  which  he  treated  with  striking 
originality.  While  some  of  his  works,  such  as  his  three 
Sonatas,  his  Fantasia,  Op.  17,  and  his  Concerto  in  A 
Minor,  are  of  large  dimensions,  he  was  also  fond  of 
grouping  together  sets  of  little  pieces  based  on  fanciful 
ideas.  Each  piece  in  his  Papillons,  Op.  2,  and  his  Cam- 
aval,  Op.  9,  for  instance,  represents  some  character  or 
scene  in  a  masked  ball.  Certain  pieces,  too,  are  sup- 
posedly the  work  of  the  dreamy  poet,  Eusebius;  while 
in  others,  Florestan,  the  man  of  action,  speaks. 

Schumann,  in  his  search  for  new  forms  of  expres- 
sion, welcomed  with  enthusiasm  any  young  composer 
of  promise.  Such  was  Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897), 
of  Hamburg,  whom  Schumann  hailed  as  his  successor. 
Beginning    with    long    and    complex    works,    Brahms 
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afterwards  wrote  groups  of  short  Intermezzi,  Capricci, 
etc.,  which  are  more  useful  for  the  ordinary  player. 
Though  fond  of  folk-tunes,  on  which  he  sometimes 
based  his  works  (see  Op.  117,  No.  1),  Brahms'  com- 
positions are  full  of  intricate  rhythms  and  rich  chords, 
which  he  likes  to  place  in  the  lower  register  of  the 
piano. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  pianists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  (1786-1826), 
whose  theatrical  style  is  evident  in  such  pieces  as  his 
Invitation  to  the  Dance,  Op.  65,  and  his  Concert  Piece, 
Op.  79,  for  piano  and  orchestra — the  latter  based  on  a 
mediaeval  story  of  love  and  adventure. 

Weber's  works  point  naturally  toward  those  of  the 
Hungarian  Franz  Liszt  (1811-1886),  greatest  of  all 
piano  virtuosi,  who  for  many  years  was  a  leading  figure 
in  the  musical  world,  first  as  pianist,  afterwards  as  con- 
ductor, teacher  and  composer.  As  traveling  virtuoso, 
Liszt  roused  his  hearers  to  wild  enthusiasm  by  his 
enormous  technic  and  bewildering  tonal  effects,  such  as 
his  cadenzas,  in  which  some  brilliant  figure  would  dash 
from  one  end  of  the  piano  to  the  other.  Liszt  left  over 
800  piano  compositions,  including,  besides  original 
etudes,  picturesque  sketches,  etc.,  many  transcriptions, 
and  fifteen  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  based  on  gipsy 
tunes. 

Though  he  wrote  little  or  nothing  for  piano  alone, 
mention  should  here  be  made  of  Liszt's  distinguished 
son-in-law,  Richard  Wagner  (1813-1883),  whose  new 
style  of  chromatic  harmonies  and  modulations,  em- 
ployed in  his  famous  music  dramas,  influenced  all  kinds 
of  musical  composition,  including  that  for  the  piano. 

To  those  of  the  leaders  whom  we  have  treated  above 
may  be  added  many  names  of  minor  romanticists  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  in  Germany  and  Austria,  whose 
works  are  worthy  of  the  piano  student's  attention. 
Such  are  Ferdinand  von  Hiller,  Adolf  von  Henselt, 
Stephen  Heller,  Joseph  Joachim  Raff,  and  Salomon 
Jadassohn.  Many  others,  such  as  Carl  Reinecke,  Louis 
Kohler  and  Cornelius  Gurlitt,  wrote  simple  music  in 
the  form  of  studies  and  melodious  pieces. 

COMPOSERS  OUTSIDE  OF  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 

From  what  you  have  so  far  learned  about  the  great 
composers  you  can  easily  realize  that  for  two  centuries 
or  more  Germany  led  the  world  in  music.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  composers  in  other  coun- 
tries began  to  break  away  from  purely  German  methods 
and  to  set  up  styles  of  their  own. 

This  is  the  case  with  Frederic  Chopin  (1810-1849), 
best  loved  of  all  piano  composers,  who  was  born  in 
Poland.  The  most  of  his  life,  however,  was  spent  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  eagerly  sought  after  as  pianist  and 
teacher. 

Chopin's  compositions,  which  are  almost  all  for  the 
piano,  display  a  delicacy  and  refinement  that  shuns  any- 
thing that  is  ordinary  or  commonplace.  Now  he 
glorifies  the  dance  in  his  Waltzes,  Mazurkas  and  Polo- 
naises ;  now  he  writes  dreamy  Nocturnes  and  Preludes ; 
now  he  dashes  into  brilliant  Etudes,  Impromptus, 
Sonatas  and  Concertos ;  and  again  his  love  for  his  native 
land  glows  in  his  dramatic  Ballades,  Scherzos  and  Polo- 
naises. All  these  varied  styles  and  moods,  too,  are  pre- 
sented with  a  new  freedom  of  technic  and  expression 
which  has  won  for  him  the  title  "tone-poet  of  the 
piano." 

In  making  use  of  the  traits  of  Polish  dances,  Chopin 
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pointed  out  the  way  for  those  composers  of  "national" 
music  who  followed  him.  In  Norway,  Edvard  Grieg 
(1843-1907)  wrote  many  "lyrical  pieces" — or  short 
tone-poems — in  which  Norwegian  peculiarities,  such  as 
jerky  rhythms  and  the  quick  drop  of  a  third,  are  em- 
ployed with  much  charm,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  Nor- 
wegian Dance: 


Hailing,  Op.38,  No.  4 
Allegro  marcato 


Edvard  Grieg 


Russian  traits,  too,  are  evident  in  the  works  of  the 
famous  pianist,  Anton  Rubinstein  (1829-1894),  and  of 
Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893),  noted  espe- 
cially for  his  operas  and  orchestral  music.  A  band  of 
five  "New  Russians,"  founded  about  1865,  set  the  pace 
for  many  followers  to  make  use  of  the  Russian  folk- 
songs and  dances.  An  entirely  new  scheme  of  musi- 
cal composition  was  invented  by  the  Russian,  Alexan- 
der Scriabin  (1872-1915),  who  was  at  first  a  follower 
of  Chopin. 
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In  Spain,  too,  the  piano  works  of  Isaac  Albeniz 
(1861-1909)  and  of  Enrique  Granados  (1867-1916) 
are  rilled  with  the  alluring  rhythms  of  the  native  dances. 
Italy's  leading  piano  composer  was  Giovanni  Sgambati 
(1843-1914),  whose  music  shows  the  strong  influence 
of  Wagner. 

Turning  now  to  France,  we  find  many  composers  of 
clever  and  brilliant  piano  music,  such  as  Benjamin 
Godard  (1849-1895),  Gabriel  Faure  (1845-1924),  and 
especially  Camille  Saint-Saens  ( 1835-1921 ) .  Many 
pupils  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  Belgian-French 
Cesar  Franck  (1822-1890),  whose  mystic  harmonies 
and  organ-like  style  pervade  his  piano  works  which, 
though  few  in  number,  are  generally  of  large  dimen- 
sions. France,  too,  is  the  home  of  the  so-called  "im- 
pressionists"— who  seek  subtle  and  vague  effects  by 
the  use  of  unusual  scales,  harmonies  and  rhythms. 
Leader  of  this  group  was  Claude-Achille  Debussy 
(1862-1918),  whose  titles,  such  as  "Moonlight,"  "Gar- 
dens Under  the  Rain,"  "The  Golliwogg's  Cake  Walk," 
introduce  suggestive  musical  pictures. 

American  audiences  were  captivated  in  the  middle 
nineteenth  century  by  the  playing  of  Louis  Moreau 
Gottschalk  (1829-1869),  whose  piano  works,  though 
sometimes  frothy  and  oversentimental,  were  yet  highly 
original  and  noteworthy  for  their  suggestions  of  Creole 
melodies.  Of  other  American  composers,  Edward  A. 
MacDowell  (1861-1907)  is  especially  dear  to  pianists 
as  the  originator  of  a  poetic  style  that  appears  not 
only  in  his  sonatas  and  concertos,  but  is  especially 
charming  in  the  groups  of  short  pieces — Woodland 
Sketches,  Sea  Pieces,  New  England  Idyls,  etc. — many 
of  which  deal  with  American  scenes.    Ethelbert  Nevin 
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( 1862-1901 ) ,  noted  for  his  graceful  melodies,  is  another 
American  who  excelled  in  short  piano  pieces. 

PRESENT-DAY    COMPOSERS 

It  is  somewhat  futile  to  pass  judgment  on  the  works 
of  living  composers,  since  time  alone  can  prove  the 
real  value  of  their  productions.  Many  are  writing  along 
accepted  lines,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  new  de- 
vices ;  others,  so  called  "advanced"  in  their  ideas,  are 
composing  music  that  sounds  strange  and  often  very 
harsh — in  which  bar-lines  are  either  omitted  or  irregu- 
larly placed,  and  all  kinds  of  discords  take  the  place  of 
familiar  harmonies.  A  leader  among  these,  Arnold 
Schonberg,  of  Vienna,  for  instance,  does  away  with  key- 
signatures,  and  writes  music  that  has  no  central  key- 
note whatever,  wandering  in  a  maze  of  sharps  and 
flats! 

It  may  be  that  some  of  these  new  ideas  will  prove 
so  successful  that  they  will  be  added  permanently  to 
the  stock-in-trade  of  piano  composers.  The  student, 
however,  will  do  well  to  confine  his  attention  to  the 
more  approved  forms  until  he  is  better  able  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  good  and  bad  in  such  experi- 
ments. 

Many  original  and  interesting  ideas  are  found  in  the 
piano  music  of  the  modern  Russians,  of  whom  Sergei 
Rachmaninov  is  especially  well  known  for  his  pianistic 
and  highly  colored  style,  as  shown  in  his  familiar 
Prelude  in  C%  Minor,  Op.  3,  No.  2.  In  Norway  other 
composers  followed  the  lead  of  Grieg,  especially  Chris- 
tian Sinding,  writer  of  the  popular  Rustle  of  Spring. 
Finland,  too,  has  come  to  the  fore  with  Jan  Sibelius 
in  the  lead,  and  others,  especially  Selim  Palmgren,  close 
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seconds.  Poland,  the  land  of  pianists,  has  produced 
not  only  Chopin,  but  the  Scharwenka  brothers — Philipp 
(1847-1917)  and  Xaver  (1850-1924)— Moritz  Mosz- 
kowski  (1854-1925)  and  Ignaz  Paderewski,  all  of 
whom  have  written  attractive  music  for  the  piano. 

Bohemia  is  best  represented  by  Antonin  Dvorak 
(1841-1904),  whose  works  breathe  the  spirit  of  folk- 
music.  In  Hungary  Erno  Dohnanyi  and  Bela  Bartok — 
the  latter  a  pronounced  modernist — are  leaders. 

All  varieties  of  styles  are  found  in  France,  from  the 
airy  and  elegant  trifles  of  Cecile  Chaminade  to  the 
puzzling  music  of  Darius  Milhaud  and  his  followers, 
who  advocate  writing  in  two  or  more  keys  at  once,  and 
whose  results  are  correspondingly  surprising.  Vincent 
d'Indy  and  his  group  carry  on  the  principles  of  Cesar 
Franck,  while  Maurice  Ravel  is  the  leading  impres- 
sionist. "Advanced"  composers  are  numerous  in  Italy, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  G.  Francesco  Malipiero, 
Ottorino  Respighi  and  Alfredo  Casella.  In  Spain, 
Manuel  de  Falla  is  writing  music  of  strong  national 
traits. 

Up  to  recent  years  English  composers  have  produced 
little  piano  music  of  importance.  This  lack  is  now, 
however,  being  remedied  by  such  men  as  Arnold  Bax, 
John  Ireland  and  Cyril  Scott,  all  of  whom  are  fond 
of  mystic  expression;  the  Australian,  Percy  Grainger, 
transcriber  of  folk-music,  and  Eugene  Goossens,  whose 
fondness  for  experiments  is  evident  in  his  twelve  hu- 
morous sketches  called  Kaleidoscope. 

Attractive  piano  music  in  America  comes  from  the 
pens  of  many  composers,  such  as  Arthur  Foote,  Arthur 
B.  Whiting,  Ernest  Kroeger,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  and 
John  Powell;  while  others,  such  as  Emerson  Whit- 
horne,  John  Alden  Carpenter  and  Leo  Sowerby,  are 
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delving  in  experimental  effects.  Genuine  artistic  genius 
is  shown  in  the  impressionistic  works  of  Charles  T. 
Griffes  (1884-1920). 

I  trust  that  the  brief  summary  which  I  have  given 
may  incite  you  to  inquire  further  into  the  surround- 
ings and  aims  of  the  composers  of  piano  music;  for 
the  closer  you  get  into  touch  with  the  lives  of  the  men 
whose  works  you  wish  to  interpret,  the  surer  you  will 
be  of  your  own  judgment,  and  the  more  successful  will 
be  the  results.* 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  X 

1.  What  is  meant  by  classic  music? 

2.  Name  some  early  composers  in  England  and 
France.    What  kinds  of  music  did  they  write? 

3.  Why  did  J.  S.  Bach  prefer  the  clavichord,  and 
what  music  did  he  write  for  it  ? 

4.  How  many  suites  did  Handel  write,  and  what  is 
their  style? 

5.  Name  some  of  the  early  sonata  writers.  What 
technical  devices  were  employed  by  D.  Scarlatti? 

6.  How  many  sonatas  were  written  by  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  and  what  were  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  these  sonatas  ? 

7.  Name  some  of  the  virtuosi  and  teachers  that  pre- 
ceded Liszt.  Describe  the  work  of  Weber  and 
Liszt. 


*For  further  study  of  the  subject,  see  the  author's  book, 
Piano  Music:  Its  Composers  and  Characteristics. 
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8.  For  what  do  the  romanticists  stand?  What  kinds 
of  music  did  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann 
and  Brahms  write? 

9.  Mention  several  types  of  music  written  by  Chopin, 
and  also  their  chief  characteristics. 

10.  Who  was  the  leading  Norwegian  composer  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  what  did  he  write  for 
piano  ? 

11.  Briefly  characterize  some  of  the  nineteenth  century 
composers  in  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  France  and 
America. 

12.  What  are  some  of  the  experiments  tried  by  the 
modern  "advanced"  composers  ? 

13.  Who  are  some  of  the  present-day  composers  in 
continental  Europe? 

14.  Mention  some  modern  composers  in  England  and 
America.  Do  you  know  any  of  their  works  for 
piano  ? 


CHAPTER  XI 

SIGHT-READING  AND  TRANSPOSITION 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  accurate  and  careful  study  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  finished  performance.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever, when  a  pianist  is  called  upon  to  read  something 
off-hand — as  when  he  is  suddenly  asked  to  play  an 
accompaniment,  or  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  a 
new  piece  sounds  like.  The  question  therefore  arises 
how  one  may  become  a  good  sight-reader. 

DANGERS   IN   SIGHT-READING 

Here  again,  daily  drill  is  the  best  preparation ;  hence 
in  your  practice  scheme,  shown  on  page  92,  I  have 
reserved  five  minutes  for  this  item — an  all  too  brief 
time — which  I  hope  you  will  often  supplement  by  addi- 
tional work  outside  your  prescribed  practice  period.  I 
have  also  suggested  that  sight-reading  always  be  re- 
served for  the  end  of  your  practice  time.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this :  first,  because  it  is  more  fun  to 
read  rapidly  over  new  material  than  to  plod  over  details  ; 
and  second,  because  it  is  wise  first  to  emphasize  careful 
habits.  For  sight-reading  is  such  a  fascinating  pursuit 
that  one  is  tempted  to  indulge  in  it  to  the  neglect  of 
more  accurate  practice ;  with  the  result  that,  while  one 
may  indeed  become  a  fluent  sight-reader,  he  may  at 
the  same  time  unfit  himself  for  finer  work.  I  have 
had  pupils  come  to  me,  for  instance,  who  could  rattle 
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oft  at  sight  an  accompaniment  or  a  popular  dance  tune 
to  the  delight  of  their  comrades,  but  whose  chance  of 
becoming  a  real  artist-performer  was  well-nigh  ruined 
in  consequence.  By  reserving  your  sight-reading,  there- 
fore, until  your  drill  on  accurate  details  is  completed, 
you  will  insure  a  more  stable  background  for  this  drill. 

IMPORTANCE   OF    COUNTING 

A  player  in  an  orchestra  quickly  learns  that  the  one 
thing  that  he  must  attend  to  above  all  others  is  time. 
Before  him  stands  the  conductor,  marking  with  his 
baton  the  beats  in  regular  succession,  and  it  is  the 
player's  duty  to  follow  them,  even  at  the  expense  of 
correct  notes,  phrasing  and  expression,  for  by  missing 
a  single  beat  he  may  throw  the  whole  performance  into 
confusion.  If  he  repeats  such  an  error  many  times, 
indeed,  he  will  probably  find  himself  out  of  a  job! 

Unfortunately,  piano  players  are  seldom  faced  with 
such  a  calamity,  since  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves 
so  far  as  tempo  is  concerned,  and  can  bend  or  break 
the  rhythm  with  apparent  impunity.  Here  is  where 
you  must  hold  the  whip-hand  over  yourself  if  you  wish 
to  become  a  reliable  sight-reader.  Whatever  you  at- 
tempt thus  to  play,  be  sure  to  set  a  pace  that  is  not  too 
fast,  and  then  to  keep  steadily  to  this  tempo,  whatever 
happens.  For  this  purpose  you  must  count  the  beats 
in  some  way,  preferably  aloud,  or,  if  not  aloud,  by 
nodding  your  head,  tapping  with  your  foot,  and  the 
like.  Two  persons  playing  a  duet,  for  instance,  should 
both  count  aloud,  at  least  until  the  rhythm  is  so  firmly 
fixed  in  their  heads  that  they  can  feel  every  beat  pulsat- 
ing through  their  bodies. 
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OTHER    DETAILS 

Having  established  the  beat,  your  next  concern  is 
the  notes.  And  here  you  should  strive  to  play  as  many 
as  possible,  even  if  you  make  occasional  errors,  since 
to  omit  any  notes  that  look  dangerous  is  really  begging 
the  question  and  is  a  bad  habit  to  form.  In  playing 
duets,  for  instance,  do  not  drop  out  the  part  for  the 
left  hand,  but  try  bravely  to  train  your  mind  to  attend 
to  both  staves  at  once.  As  to  fingering,  you  will  have 
to  call  on  your  previous  experience  in  case  the  passages 
consist  of  familiar  materials,  such  as  common  scales  or 
arpeggios ;  otherwise  you  must  cultivate  cleverness  in 
adapting  your  fingers  to  each  situation  as  it  arises. 
Similarly,  touch  and  expression  will  be  determined  by 
the  habits  you  have  already  formed  of  noticing  words 
and  signs  in  the  music. 

Before  beginning  to  read  anything,  you  should  fix 
in  your  mind  both  the  key-signature  and  the  time- 
signature;  otherwise  you  may  start  in  E  major,  to 
suddenly  realize  that  the  key  should  be  E  flat  major, 
or  you  may  blunder  along  with  hazy  ideas  of  the  meter. 
Tempo  marks,  allegro,  andante,  etc.,  should  also  be 
noted,  as  well  as  any  changes — such  as  fit.  or  accel. — 
that  afterward  occur.  Forte,  piano,  and  other  marks 
of  intensity,  must  also  be  reckoned  with.  As  to  the 
pedal,  use  too  little  rather  than  too  much.  I  have  heard 
players,  when  excited  by  adventures  in  sight-reading, 
put  the  damper  pedal  firmly  down  and  forget  to  let 
it  up! 

SOLO    MUSIC 

It  is  wise  to  confine  your  sight-reading  to  music  that 
is  well  within  your  ability.     If  you  are  working  in  the 
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fourth  grade,  for  instance,  choose  material  for  sight- 
reading  from  the  second  or  third  grades.  Many  albums 
of  simple  or  moderately  difficult  pieces  are  now  pub- 
lished which  will  furnish  you  just  the  right  music. 
Some  of  these,  indeed,  consist  of  music  selected  espe- 
cially for  sight-reading  purposes,  such  as  the  Sight- 
Reading  Albums,  Volumes  I  and  II,  edited  by  Charles 
W.  Landon,  and  published  by  the  Presser  Company, 
which  begin  with  pieces  easy  enough  for  the  third-grade 
student.  There  are  also  Sonatina  Albums  (such  as  Vol. 
49  of  the  Presser  Collection),  which  are  slightly  more 
advanced.  Interesting  and  useful  material  may  be 
found  each  month,  too,  in  the  music  pages  of  The 
Etude. 

Use  may  also  be  made,  even  by  elementary  pupils, 
of  hymn-settings.  Pick  out  a  simple-looking  hymn  in 
the  key  of  C,  G  or  F  major,  and  read  through  the 
soprano  part,  singing  it  at  the  same  time.  Then  try 
reading  the  bass  part  with  the  left  hand.  If  these 
attempts  are  successful,  play  soprano  and  bass  together, 
singing  as  at  first.  For  the  next  step,  play  soprano 
and  bass  again,  occasionally  adding  another  voice  when 
it  is  easy  to  do  so.  Thus  you  may  advance  gradually 
until  all  the  parts  are  filled  in. 

Here's  a  piece  of  advice  which  I  hope  you  will  fol- 
low. When  you  start  upon  a  given  section  or  entire 
piece,  read  it  through  from  beginning  to  end,  regard- 
less of  what  obstacles  may  crop  up.  I  once  knew  a 
young  lady  who  would  sit  at  the  piano  by  the  hour 
playing  a  snatch  of  this  and  a  snatch  of  that  but  never 
finishing  anything.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  she  ever  in  her 
life  played  an  entire  piece  continuously.  You  might 
as  well  hang  on  your  walls  portions  of  pictures — half 
of  a  landscape  here,  a  third  of  a  portrait  there.    Don't 
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acquire  the  habit  of  mutilating  a  composition  in  this 
way! 

DUETS 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  solo  sight-reading. 
Even  more  valuable,  however,  is  the  reading  of  duets. 
No  doubt  your  teacher  will  introduce  you  to  this  kind 
of  work  by  playing  with  you  specimens  of  four-hand 
music.  But  you  will  also  find  much  pleasure  and  profit 
from  playing  with  other  music  students  of  your  own 
age.  Some  of  the  best  practice  that  I  ever  had  in 
sight-reading  came  from  playing  with  a  friend  for  an 
hour  or  more  every  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  win- 
ter. Usually  we  began  with  a  four-hand  arrangement 
of  a  Haydn  Symphony,  from  which  we  proceeded 
to  Schubert's  Marches,  Weber's  Overtures,  and  the 
like. 

So  arrange  with  some  fellow-student  to  practice  with 
you  regularly.  There  are  plenty  of  collections  avail- 
able for  the  purpose,  from  Diabelli's  Twenty-eight 
Melodious  Studies  on  Five  Notes,  Op.  149,  to  piano 
adaptations  of  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn. 

In  such  practice,  however,  be  sure  to  change  about 
from  the  higher  part,  or  primo,  to  the  lower  part,  or 
secondo,  otherwise  you  will  train  yourself  to  read  in 
only  one  clef.  So,  for  half  an  hour  play  the  primo, 
and  for  the  other  half  play  the  secondo. 

One  great  benefit  from  reading  duets  is  that  both 
performers  are  obliged  to  play  in  strict  time  in  order 
to  keep  together  at  all.  I  have  already  suggested  that 
both  of  you  count  aloud,  even  if  the  people  who  hear 
you  suffer  in  consequence.     With  a  slow  tempo  and 
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continued     counting     you     cannot     go     far     wrong. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  lower  register  of  the  piano 
is  naturally  louder  than  the  upper ;  hence  the  one  who 
plays  the  secondo  should  moderate  his  touch  so  as  not  to 
drown  out  the  feebler  treble  part.  It  is  an  unwritten 
law,  too,  that  the  one  who  plays  the  secondo  should 
manage  the  pedals,  especially  the  damper  pedal,  since 
this  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  fundamental  har- 
monies, with  which  the  secondo  generally  deals.  To 
turn  the  pages  is  the  duty  of  the  one  who  plays  the 
primo. 

Perhaps  sometime  you  will  have  a  chance  to  join  a 
quartet  class — in  which  four  performers  play  on  two 
pianos — or  to  play  trios  with  violin  and  'cello,  or  even 
to  play  with  a  small  orchestra.  When  two  or  more 
persons  play  in  this  way,  all  on  an  equal  footing,  they 
are  said  to  engage  in  ensemble  (together)  work,  which 
is  great  fun  for  all  those  who  take  part. 

PLAYING  ACCOMPANIMENTS 

In  successful  ensemble  work,  each  performer  must 
think  not  only  of  his  own  part,  but  also  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  others.  This  is  still  more  necessary  when 
one  plays  accompaniments  for  a  singer  or  instrumental- 
ist, since  in  this  case  the  soloist  is  supposed  to  take 
the  lead  in  every  detail  of  expression,  while  the  ac- 
companist follows  like  a  dutiful  shadow.  Singers,  es- 
pecially, consider  it  their  privilege  to  take  all  sorts 
of  liberties  with  the  text,  especially  in  the.  matter  of 
rhythm,  so  that  the  poor  accompanist  has  to  watch  them 
as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  prepared  for  any  vagary, 
such  as  the  sudden  halt  on  a  high  note  or  a  rush  over 
an  exciting  phrase.     The  accompanist,  too,  while  play- 
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ing  second  fiddle,  must  not  be  a  wet  blanket  on  the 
performance.  He  must,  while  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground, yet  put  life  into  his  rhythms  and  brace  up  the 
high  spots  in  the  performance.  A  singer,  for  instance, 
who  works  up  to  a  dramatic  climax,  is  naturally  dis- 
gusted by  a  wishy-washy  support. 

To  be  a  successful  accompanist,  therefore,  the  pianist 
must  cultivate  a  sympathy  with  the  soloist  which  antici- 
pates each  effect  before  it  is  made,  and  which  thus 
reflects  each  shade  of  the  soloist's  thought.  No  wonder 
that  good  accompanists  are  rare  and  that  they  are  some- 
times said  to  be  born,  not  made!  Nevertheless,  one 
may  constantly  increase  his  ability  in  this  direction  by 
directing  his  thought  first  and  foremost  to  the  soloist's 
part,  and  only  secondarily  to  the  notes  which  he  himself 
is  playing. 

Of  course,  for  any  formal  affair  the  accompanist  will 
prepare  his  part  beforehand,  and  will,  moreover,  re- 
hearse with  the  chief  performer.  But  there  is  no 
better  practice  than  playing  accompaniments  at  sight, 
and  one  who  has  cultivated  this  ability  may  often  dis- 
cover that  he  is  a  valuable  asset,  say  at  a  party  when 
someone  is  called  upon  to  sing  without  special  prepara- 
tion. I  vividly  remember  an  experience  of  my  youth 
when  I  played  a  well-rehearsed  accompaniment  for  a 
singer  at  a  concert.  Having,  in  consequence,  a  raptur- 
ous encore,  she  thrust  into  my  hands  a  song  which  I 
had  never  seen  before,  and  of  which  the  accompani- 
ment was  much  more  difficult  than  the  one  on  the  pro- 
gram, so  that  I  was  obliged  to  march  on  to  the  stage 
and  make  what  I  could  of  my  part.  Such  close  calls 
as  this,  however,  are  well  calculated  to  increase  one's 
alertness  as  a  sight-reader. 

Let  me  advise  you,  therefore,  to  get  into  touch  with 
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an  indulgent  singer  or  violinist  as  often  as  possible  and 
try  reading  his  accompaniments  at  sight.  If  you  begin 
with  easy  ones,  you  ought  soon  to  be  equal  to  those 
of  at  least  moderate  difficulty. 

TRANSPOSITION 

Akin  to  sight-reading  is  the  process  of  transposition, 
which  means  playing  a  composition  in  a  key  other  than 
that  in  which  it  is  written. 

While  in  its  more  advanced  forms,  this  is  a  difficult 
process,  requiring  much  practice  and  experience,  it  may 
be  easily  applied  to  simple  exercises,  hymn-settings 
and  pieces,  with  great  profit  to  the  student  in  making 
him  familiar  with  the  various  keys  and  their  relations 
to  one  another. 

We  may  read  music  by  any  one  of  three  methods: 

1.  By  recognizing  the  letter  name  of  each  note. 

2.  By  observing  the  number  of  each  note  in  its 
scale. 

3.  By  observing  the  intervals  between  notes,  and 
sounding  tones  that  form  corresponding  intervals. 

For  instance,  take  the  three  notes : 


jDC 


These  may  be  located  (1)  by  their  letter  names — E  G 
and  C  in  the  octave  just  above  Middle  C;  (2)  by  their 
scale  numbers — 3,  5,  8  of  the  scale  of  C;  (3)  by  their 
intervals  apart — G  a  third  above  E,  and  C  a  fourth 
above  G.  Observe,  however,  that  in  the  third  case 
the  first  note  must  be  located  by  its  letter  name  or  scale 
number. 
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It  is  this  third  method  that  is  best  adapted  to  the 
process  of  transposition,  for  having  found  the  first  note, 
one  then  more  readily  reads  intervals  than  individual 
notes.  One  must,  however,  take  into  account  occasional 
accidentals  and  translate  them  properly  into  the  new 
key — always  raising  the  scale-tone  for  a  sharp  and  low- 
ering it  for  a  flat. 

Let  us  follow  the  process  of  transposing  the  follow- 
ing melody  from  C  to  E: 


j  j  r  l  i  r  S  i  r  r J  r 


± 


This  melody  is  evidently  in  the  key  of  C  major  since 
it  has  no  key-signature  and  ends  on  the  tonic,  C. 

First,  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  scale  of  C  major 
with  its  seven  natural  tones.  Next,  fix  in  a  similar 
way  the  key  of  E  major,  to  which  you  are  going,  with 
its  four  sharps :  E  F#  G|  A  B  C#  D#  E.  Evidently 
the  melody  begins  on  the  third  note  of  the  scale  of  C; 
hence,  transposed,  it  must  begin  on  the  third  note  of 
the  new  scale,  which  is  G#.  For  the  first  measure  the 
melody  rises  a  third,  then  a  fourth,  and  finally  descends 
a  third,  which  this  time  is  lowered  a  half -step  from  the 
scale-key. 

Continuing  this  process,  we  have: 


Observe  here  that  a  note  sharped  by  signature  (the 
fourth  of  measure  1)  when  lowered  becomes  a  natural. 
Also  observe  the  fourth  note  of  measure  2,  which,  al- 
ready sharped  by  signature,  is  therefore  sharped  again, 
making  F  double  sharp,  because  of  the  added  sharp  in 
the  original  melody. 

When  the  music  to  be  transposed  involves   other 
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voices  or  chords  the  process  is  the  same,  only  more  com- 
plicated. It  will,  of  course,  be  found  easier  to  trans- 
pose to  certain  keys  than  to  others :  transposition  to  the 
key  next  above  or  below,  for  instance,  is  easier  than 
to  one  a  fourth  or  fifth  distant. 

One  way  in  which  transposition  is  useful  both  for 
technic  and  reading  is  in  connection  with  five-finger 
exercises.  These  I  advise  you  to  practice  in  all  keys, 
chromatically  upward  or  downward.  The  following 
exercise,  which  occupies  the  first  measure,  may  be  con- 
tinued thus : 


etc. 


While  sight-reading  and  transposition  should  in  no 
case  take  the  place  of  the  accurate  mastery  of  compo- 
sitions, they  may  both,  if  rightly  employed,  broaden 
your  musical  horizon  and  bring  you  into  closer  touch 
with  the  materials  out  of  which  music  is  made. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XI 


1.  Why  is  it  desirable  to  become  a  good  sight-reader? 

2.  Why  is  it  wise  to  place  sight-reading  after  more 
detailed  practice? 

3.  How  can  you  insure  steadiness  of  tempo  in  your 
sight-reading  ?    Why  is  such  steadiness  important  ? 

4.  How  far  shall  you  attempt  to   follow  the  notes, 
fingering,  expression  marks,  etc.,  in  sight-reading? 

5.  What  items  should  you  always  observe  before  be- 
ginning to  read  anything  at  sight? 

6.  What  grades  of  music  should  you  attempt  to  read  at 
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sight,  and  from  what  sources  may  you  draw  your 
materials  ? 

7.  Why  should  you  play  a  section  or  piece  which  you 
attempt  to  read  at  sight  entirely  through? 

8.  What  are  the  benefits  of  reading  duets  or  other 
ensemble  work?  In  playing  duets,  which  part 
should  you  play,  the  primo  or  the  secondo? 

9.  In  duet  playing,  which  player  manages  the  pedals, 
and  which  turns  the  leaves? 

10.  How  may  an  accompanist  best  second  the  soloist's 
part,  and  how  may  he  best  fit  himself  for  this 
work? 

11.  What  is  transposition?  By  what  three  methods 
may  one  read  music?  Which  of  these  three  is  most 
used  in  transposition? 

12.  How  may  the  usefulness  of  finger  exercises  be  in- 
creased by  transposing  them? 


CHAPTER  XII 

PIANO  PLAYING  AND  MUSICIANSHIP 

One  of  the  chief  joys  in  studying  music  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  endless  subject.  In  this  respect  the 
music  student  has  the  advantage  over  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  longed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  since 
in  music  there  are  so  many  worlds  of  activity  that  no 
one  human  being  could  ever  compass  them  all. 

THE  PIANO  AND  OTHER  INSTRUMENTS 

You  have  seen,  for  instance,  how  you  may  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  your  individual  piano  study  by  playing 
with  fellow-students  duets,  quartets,  etc.,  or  with  other 
instrumentalists  in  ensemble  music,  or  with  vocalists,  as 
accompanist.  The  knowledge  of  musical  notation  which 
one  gains  by  piano  study,  indeed,  may  be  applied  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  If  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  another 
instrument,  such  as  a  violin  or  a  'cello,  you  have  only 
to  master  its  particular  technic.  It  is  an  especially  easy 
matter  for  a  pianist  to  take  up  the  pipe  organ,  since, 
as  the  keyboard  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
piano,  he  has  only  to  learn  to  manage  the  pedals  and 
stops.  With  a  little  application,  indeed,  the  pianist  may 
readily  fit  himself  for  a  position  as  church  organist.  A 
similar  advantage  is  yours  if  you  wish  to  study  singing, 
for  which  some  ability,  at  least,  in  playing  the  piano  is 
a  real  necessity.  The  fund  of  musical  knowledge  which 
you  start  to  acquire  at  the  very  first  lesson  may,  indeed, 
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be  enlarged  in  every  direction.  And  as  your  knowledge 
increases  you  will  find  that  your  music  will  constantly 
come  to  mean  more  to  you,  since  light  on  the  subject 
will  be  let  in  from  every  window  that  you  thus  open. 

A  MUSIC  LIBRARY 

Nothing  can  contribute  more  toward  such  progress 
than  the  formation  of  a  library  of  music  and  books 
about  music.  It  is  better  to  increase  this  library  grad- 
ually and  to  get  acquainted  with  each  item  as  it  is  added. 
Keep  handy  a  box  with  a  slot  in  the  top  and  drop  in  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  now  and  then.  When  the  sum  is  suffi- 
cient, purchase  a  new  book  or  collection  of  music  and 
assign  it  its  proper  place  on  your  shelves. 

In  the  arrangement  of  your  library,  books  present 
little  difficulty,  since  they  may  simply  be  grouped  ac- 
cording to  subject  on  a  special  shelf.  But  the  care  of 
music  is  more  of  a  problem,  since  sheet  music,  particu- 
larly, is  so  easily  destroyed  or  injured.  I  have  some- 
times given  a  new  piece  to  a  pupil  to  find  it  at  the  fol- 
lowing lesson  hopelessly  ragged  and  torn,  as  though 
it  had  been  literally  devoured  by  hard  practice.  Music 
is  an  expensive  luxury  and  should,  in  consequence,  be 
treated  with  due  respect. 

CARE  OF  MUSIC 

To  insure  better  treatment  than  was  given  in  the  in- 
stance mentioned  above,  begin  by  writing  your  name 
legibly  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  of  music,  thus  claiming 
it  definitely  for  your  own.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
have  on  hand  a  supply  of  manila  wrappers  which  may 
be  used  as  covers,  preferably  one  for  each  sheet  of 
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music,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  a  group  of  pieces  by  the 
same  composer.  A  friend  of  mine  often  pastes  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  composer  which  she  has  culled  from  a 
music  catalog  or  musical  journal  at  the  top  of  such  a 
wrapper,  together  with  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death 
or  any  other  important  items  regarding  him. 

Always  keep  on  hand,  too,  a  package  of  mending  tape 
or  tissue  which  may  be  used  to  remedy  the  slightest 
sign  of  tear.  A  piece  of  tape  thus  pasted  down  the 
back  of  a  new  sheet  of  music  insures  it  against  future 
trouble. 

Much  of  the  frayed  condition  of  sheet  music  comes 
from  throwing  it  carelessly  about  on  top  of  the  piano, 
where  it  is  mixed  in  hopeless  confusion  with  magazines 
and  pamphlets.  The  place  for  music  is  in  your  music 
case,  where  it  should  be  arranged  alphabetically  in  its 
wrappers,  grouped  according  to  subjects — solos,  duets, 
songs,  etc. — each  by  itself.  It  is  much  easier  to  extract 
a  desired  piece  from  such  an  orderly  stack  than  from 
a  general  mixture  on  the  piano  or  in  the  music  bench. 
Be  equally  careful,  too,  to  return  the  piece  to  its  proper 
niche  when  you  are  through  with  it.  If  you  wish  to 
keep  materials  separate  for  immediate  practice,  put 
them  in  a  special  wrapper  on  the  piano  or  on  a  side 
table. 

Never  roll  or  fold  a  piece  of  music.  The  old-fash- 
ioned "music  roll,"  which  was  especially  calculated  to 
mutilate  whatever  went  into  it,  has  now  given  way  to 
the  flat  bag  or  brief  case  in  which  the  music  may  repose 
without  serious  danger.  But  even  here  treat  the  music 
tenderly  when  you  put  it  in  or  take  it  out. 

THE  LENDING  PROBLEM 

Another  danger  to  your  library  lies  in  the  borrowing 
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habit.  Beware  even  of  the  best  of  friends  who  take 
a  book  or  piece  of  music  home  "just  to  look  it  over/' 
and  who  may  put  it  on  his  upper  shelf,  whence  it  never 
descends.  I  don't  advocate  selfishness  about  one's  pos- 
sessions. It  is  too  bad  for  music  or  books  which  we 
are  not  using  to  lie  idle  permanently.  But  we  should 
keep  tabs  on  any  members  of  our  music  family  that  go 
visiting.  Have  on  your  music  stand  or  library  shelf  a 
box  with  small  cards  and  a  pencil  in  it,  and  whenever 
a  friend  borrows  something,  get  him  to  write  the  name 
of  the  article,  the  date,  and  his  own  name  on  one  of 
these  cards.  Look  over  the  cards  occasionally  and  if  a 
book  has  been  absent  unduly  long,  don't  hesitate  to  ask 
your  friend  for  it.  He  may  feel  ashamed  for  having 
kept  it  so  long,  but  this  is  no  more  than  he  deserves. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

Your  library  of  music  will  have  as  its  nucleus,  of 
course,  material  which  you  have  been  studying  with 
your  teacher.  Here  let  me  suggest  that  when  a  piece 
assigned  for  practice  makes  one  of  a  group  you  pur- 
chase the  entire  collection  rather  than  the  single  number. 
Many  times  this  collection  will  cost  but  little  more  than 
the  one  piece  assigned  and  your  library  will  be  cor- 
respondingly enriched.  If  you  are  to  study  one  of 
Chopin's  Preludes,  for  instance,  buy  the  whole  book  of 
his  Preludes,  or  if  a  Haydn  Sonata,  buy  the  whole  vol- 
ume which  contains  it. 

This  nucleus,  too,  may  grow  by  the  occasional  pur- 
chase of  standard  works.  Other  groups  of  Chopin's 
compositions,  for  instance,  may  be  added  to  the  Pre- 
ludes— Waltzes,  Mazurkas,  Nocturnes,  etc. — until  you 
own  all  of  his  piano  works.    In  a  similar  way  you  may 
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acquire  the  chief  piano  compositions  of  Bach  and  Han- 
del; of  the  sonata  writers,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven; of  the  German  romanticists,  especially  Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  moderns. 

For  books,  begin  with  those  which  you  need  for  con- 
tinual reference — especially  a  dictionary  of  musical 
terms  and  a  biographical  dictionary.  The  rock  on  which 
your  collection  may  well  be  built  is  Grove's  Dictionary 
(in  six  volumes),  which,  indeed,  is  a  whole  library  in 
itself.  From  these  you  may  proceed  to  books  for  read- 
ing and  study.  First  among  these  are  books  which 
range  over  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  entire  musical 
field — books  on  the  appreciation  of  music  or  general 
histories,  such  as  James  Francis  Cooke's  Standard  His- 
tory of  Music  or  Hamilton's  Outlines  of  Music  History. 

More  limited  in  scope  are  books  which  treat  of  piano 
music,  of  the  opera,  symphony,  song-writing,  etc.  Next, 
there  are  biographies  and  critical  essays,  each  of  which 
deals  with  a  single  composer  or  group  of  composers. 
Finally  come  textbooks,  such  as  those  on  harmony,  coun- 
terpoint and  form,  which  are  best  studied  with  a 
teacher. 

USING  THE  LIBRARY 

Your  library  of  music  will,  of  course,  be  called  upon 
daily  for  purposes  of  sight-reading  or  of  more  careful 
study.  But  how  to  make  books  about  music  serve  you 
to  the  best  purpose  is  another  problem. 

Right  here  is  shown  the  advantage  of  actually  oztming 
a  book  rather  than  borrowing  it  from  a  library  or  a 
friend,  for  if  it  be  yours  to  keep  you  can  mark  it  up 
as  much  as  you  like  by  notes  on  the  margins  and  by 
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underlining  important  passages.  A  book  thus  checked 
up  may  be  worth  to  its  possessor  more  than  ten  times 
its  market  value. 

But  in  addition  to  such  annotations  you  should  always 
insert  one  or  more  blank  sheets  of  paper  as  bookmarks, 
on  which,  as  you  read,  you  may  note  down  important 
ideas  or  passages,  together  with  the  pages  on  which  they 
are  to  be  found.  The  very  act  of  writing  these  down 
makes  you  remember  them  better,  and  when  you  have 
read  the  book  through  you  can  preserve  these  notes  as 
an  index  to  what,  for  your  use,  is  the  meat  of  the 
whole  volume. 

MAGAZINES  AND    JOURNALS 

To  be  musically  up  to  date  one  must  read  the  current 
literature  on  the  subject,  for  no  book  can  give  you  fresh 
news  about  what  is  actually  going  on.  In  this  class  are 
first,  the  magazines,  most  of  them  monthly.  Some  of 
these  contain  both  literature  and  music.  In  The  Etude, 
for  instance,  one  may  find  both  classic  and  modern 
music  which  may  be  used  for  either  detailed  study  or 
for  sight-reading,  essays  on  leading  musical  topics,  and 
a  catalog  of  current  events  in  the  musical  world. 

Second,  there  are  the  weekly  musical  journals,  which 
are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  chronicles  of  musical  hap- 
penings, the  doings  of  musicians,  etc.  To  get  the  best 
out  of  such  publications,  immediately  nab  any  article  of 
especial  interest  to  yourself  and  cut  it  out  for  future 
reference.  A  scrapbook  filled  with  photographs  of  mu- 
sicians, pictures  of  concert  halls,  conservatories,  and 
the  like  is  a  valuable  possession.  Other  clippings  or 
longer  articles  are  not  so  well  fitted  for  scrapbook  in- 
sertion, since  it  takes  considerable  time  to  classify  and 
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paste  them  in.  From  my  own  experience  I  suggest  that 
you  rather  preserve  these  clippings  in  good-sized  en- 
velopes. The  contents  of  each  envelope  may  then  be 
listed  on  the  back  and  all  may  be  arranged  alphabetically 
in  a  convenient  desk  drawer. 

OTHER  BRANCHES  OF   MUSIC 

As  you  grow  more  and  more  interested  in  the  wider 
fields  of  musical  endeavor  you  will  be  attracted  to  vari- 
ous subjects  that  come  under  the  head  of  Musical 
Theory  (page  11).  In  treating  of  scales,  intervals  and 
chords  (Chapter  IV)  we  have  already  begun  to  study 
Harmony,  which  is  a  kind  of  musical  grammar  that 
shows  the  principles  on  which  the  great  masters  of 
music — especially  those  since  Bach  and  Handel — have 
based  their  works.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  pursue  this 
subject  further,  in  a  class  if  possible,  since  the  more  you 
know  of  it,  the  better  you  will  understand  the  music 
with  which  you  are  constantly  dealing. 

Equally  important  is  the  subject  of  Form,  which  I 
have  already  outlined  (Chapter  IX),  but  of  which  there 
are  many  other  interesting  details  about  which  you 
should  eventually  know. 

The  laws  of  the  earlier  polyphonic  style  of  music 
are  set  forth  in  the  science  of  Counter  point,  which 
shows  how  melodies  may  interplay  with  each  other. 

Again,  under  the  title  of  Acoustics,  you  may  study 
the  science  of  sound  itself,  how  it  is  produced,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  it. 

Finally,  I  may  mention  the  subjects  of  Instrumenta- 
tion and  Orchestration,  the  one  dealing  with  instru- 
ments themselves  and  the  other  showing  how  these  may 
be  combined  in  the  orchestra. 
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COMPOSITION 

All  the  subjects  listed  above  show  how  to  write  music. 
But  you  need  not  wait  till  you  have  mastered  them  be- 
fore trying  your  own  hand  at  composition.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Robert  Schumann  that,  as  a  boy,  he  used  to 
gather  together  his  schoolmates  and  make  up  little 
pieces  which  mimicked  their  peculiarities,  leaving  them 
to  guess  who  were  the  victims  of  his  joke. 

It  is  an  interesting  game — a  game,  too,  which  you 
can  play  from  the  beginning  of  your  music  study — to 
pick  out  chords  and  invent  melodies  of  your  own.  Be- 
fore long  you  will  be  making  up  little  pieces  like  Schu- 
mann, and  as  your  music  study  progresses,  you  can 
learn  to  write  these  down  and  to  make  them  more  beau- 
tiful and  expressive.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  compose  music  as  well  as  anyone  else ! 

Let  me  also  urge  you  to  talk  about  and  hear  music 
as  often  as  possible.  Get  together  frequently  with  one 
or  more  friends  who  can  play  to  one  another,  and  talk 
over  the  music  on  which  each  one  is  practicing.  Read 
together  a  book  on  some  musical  topic  and  "argufy" 
about  it  as  you  go  along.  I  remember  with  great  delight 
one  summer  when  I  read  a  musical  work  in  this  way 
with  a  couple  of  friends.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom  derived 
as  much  benefit  and  enthusiasm  from  formal  instruc- 
tions. 

Then,  too,  attend  concerts  and  recitals  whenever  you 
have  the  opportunity,  especially  those  which  deal  with 
piano  music.  And  don't  be  discouraged  if  the  artist 
plays  a  hundred  times  as  well  as  you  do.  Say,  rather, 
"He  shows  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  right  kind 
of  study,  and,  if  I  do  likewise,  why  can't  I  play  as  well 
as  he  does  ?"    And  so,  go  to  it,  practicing  with  redou- 
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bled  vigor,  making  every  minute  count  towards  your 
advancement.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  carry  to  a  re- 
cital the  music  scores  of  pieces  that  are  to  be  played, 
on  which  you  may  note  down  any  details  of  expression 
that  are  especially  effective  in  the  performer's  interpre- 
tation. In  this  way  you  may  easily  take  lessons  of 
Bauer  or  Hambourg  or  any  others  of  the  great  virtuosi. 

CONCLUSION 

While  I  have  told  you  many  things  which  a  piano 
student  ought  to  know,  these  are  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  things  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  you 
may  learn  about  music  if  you  have  the  courage  and  will 
to  grasp  them.  It  is  related  of  Richard  Wagner  that, 
when  a  lad,  he  was  so  determined  to  study  harmony 
that  he  saved  up  every  penny  that  he  could  get  and 
finally  hired  a  book  on  the  subject. 

No  doubt  he  devoured  the  book  ten  times  as  eagerly 
as  if  someone  had  presented  it  to  him.  Fortunately, 
no  one — not  even  the  most  clever  of  teachers — can  make 
you  play  the  piano.  Your  skill  and  final  success  must 
result  from  hard,  steady  work  with  brain  and  fingers. 
So,  if  you  become  a  good  pianist,  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  success  is  the  result 
of  your  own  effort,  and  the  friends  to  whom  you  play 
will  honor  you  as  one  who  has  accomplished  something 
of  real  value  in  the  world. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XII 

1.  Why  is  piano  study  an  excellent  preparation  for 
the  study  of  another  instrument  or  the  voice? 
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2.  Suggest   ways  by  which  you   may  increase  your 
library  of  books  and  music. 

3.  Show  some  ways  of  keeping  sheet  music  available 
and  in  good  condition. 

4.  How  may  you  insure  the  return  of  musical  mate- 
rials which  you  have  loaned  to  your  friends? 

5.  What  music  and  books  about  music  should  you  first 
purchase  ? 

6.  Why  is  it  better  to  own  than  to  borrow  a  needed 
book? 

7.  How  do  you  get  the  most  out  of  reading  a  book? 

8.  What  permanent  use  may  you  make  of  musical 
magazines  and  journals? 

9.  What  are  the  chief  branches  of  Musical  Theory, 
and  of  what  does  each  branch  treat? 

10.  How  and  when  may  you  begin  to  compose  music  ? 

11.  What   advantages   may  you  derive   from   hearing 
piano  recitals? 

12.  What  personal  qualities  of  a  pianist  are  evidenced 
in  his  playing? 


